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6,646 Miles of 
Cast Iron Pipe 


in New York 


Yes sir, six thousand, six 
hundred and forty-six miles 
of Cast Iron Water and Gas 
Pipe. And some of it is one 
hundred years old and doing 
nicely, thank you! 

The Metropolis is a large 
and frequent buyer of 
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Cast Iron Pipe 


For instance, the new high-pressure mains, 
alone employ 172 miles of it. And there is 
ample reason for its selection in New York; 
the numerous installations of Cast Iron Pipe 
during the last century have been most 
successful. 
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The wonderful endurance of the pipe and the 
fact that it shows hardly any depreciation 
after long years of service, are facts that carry 
considerable weight, whenever the pipe ques- 
tion presents itself. 


ee 


Your city may well follow New York’s lead. 
The experimental days are over—Cast Iron 
Pipe is now conceded to be the logical buy. 
And any of the companies listed here will 
prove that to your satisfaction. 
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EXPLAINS CHECK COLLECTION PLAN 


Federal Reserve Board has directed the twelve reserve banks to 
establish on July 15 next was contained in the Federal Reserve 
sulletin, published here today. It said: 

“The cheek clearing and collection plan which has been formulated by 
the Federal Reserve Board is not compulsory upon any bank so far as the 
use of facilities to be provided is concerned. 

‘‘Member banks, as long as they comply with the statutory requirements, 
may continue to earry accounts with their approved reserve agents and 
with other banks to whom they may send items for collection and from 
whom they may receive, for similar purposes, checks drawn upon them- 
selves or upon other banks. They will, however, be required to pay without - 
deduction checks drawn upon themselves and presented at their own 
counters for payment. Remittance of such checks by the Federal Reserve 
Bank of their district through the mail'will be construed as presentation at 
their own counters, and they must settle with the Federal Reserve Bank 
for such checks, either by acceptable checks upon other banks or by remit- 
tance of lawful money or Federal reserve notes at the expense of the 
Federal Reserve Bank. Checks drawn upon a member bank which have 
been received by the Federal Reserve Bank will not be charged against its 


A N EXPLANATION of the new clearing system which the 
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reserve account until sufficient time has elapsed for the checks to have 
reached the member bank and for returns to have been received in due 
course by the Federal Reserve Bank. 

‘“The Board’s clearing plan provides that a small service charge (say 
11% to 2 cents per item) will be made at stated intervals against such banks 
as send to the Federal Reserve Bank checks on other banks for collection 
and credit; but it follows that no portion of this charge can be assessed 
against any bank unless it shall have elected to avail itself of the facilities 
offered. Federal reserve banks will handle, besides cheeks drawn on 
member banks, cheeks on such State banks as ean be collected at par, and 
member banks desiring to handle for a Federal Reserve Bank cheeks 
drawn on State banks will be given the preference. During crop-moving 
periods it is thought that this will be a distinct advantage to member banks, 

‘*There is no disposition to deprive member banks of any income that 
they may have been in the habit of receiving from the collection of drafts 
(other than bank 


checks) or from the purchase or discount of commercial 
bills of exchange 


, and so there should be no diminution in the customary 
profits of member banks from such sources. 

‘*Many letters in regard to the plan have been received, a great number 
of which are commendatory, and it appears from those of opposite tenor 
that the objections raised are based upon an apprehension that profits will 
be decreased if the plan proves to be effective. 

‘‘It is estimated that as soon as the new clearing system is put into 
operation cheeks upon about 15,000 national banks, State banks,. and trust 
companies throughout the United States can be handled by the Federal 
Reserve Banks at par, subject to the small service charge above referred 
to; and as a minority of the banks will find it difficult to retain much of 
their good business when checks drawn upon them are at a discount, 
while cheeks drawn upon the majority of banks can cireulate at par, it is 
thought that in the near future checks upon practically all banks through- 
out the United States can be handled at par by Federal Reserve Danks. 
Many banks have found it necessary hitherto to seatter their available 
funds, by maintaining balanees with a number of correspondents for 
exchange purposes, or in order to control cheeks drawn upon themselves. 

‘* After November 16, 1917, no bank balances will be available as reserve 
for national banks except balances in Federal Reserve Banks, and therefore 
after that time any necessity to maintain non-reserve balances with corre- 
spondents, either for exchange purposes or in order to obtain collection 
facilities, would be deemed in many eases a great hardship. It is believed 
that in numerous instances banks will find it expedient to concentrate their 
balances and to close many of the accounts which they now earry with 
other banks, and that a system which will enable them to send all of their 
ehecks on other banks to the Federal Reserve Banks for exchange purposes 
or as an offset against checks on themselves forwarded by the Federal 
Reserve Bank, will, in course of time, come to be appreciated as a con- 
venience. The release of funds heretofore tied up in accounts earried with 
other banks and their employment at higher rates of interest in commercial 
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loans, should offset to a great degree the prospective loss of exchange 
profits, which is at the present time looked upon with apprehension by 
some of the banks.’’ 


BANK CLEARINGS OF COUNTRY ARE ENORMOUS 


ANK clearings throughout the country have been simply phenomenal. 
These exchanges more accurately reflect the-volume of business and the 
velocity of its circulation than almost any of the so-called barometries. 

In the month of May, for instance, 130 clearing houses showed an increase 
of better than 40 per cent compared with the previous May and 55 per cent 
compared with May, 1914. In order to get an accurate comparison the 
daily averages of transactions should be taken, as holidays cut some figure, 
but even this shows an increase of 35 per cent over 1915 and of 50 per cent 
over 1914. This is a remarkable increase. Nor can this be traced to any 
sudden outburst of speculation. Bankers have pursued a conservative 
course in order to avoid the danger of sacrificing their liquidity and thus 
contributing to a more serious situation later on. They are now well 
safeguarded. 

The surplus reserve in the New York banks is gradually but steadily 
shrinking to more normal proportions as the business activity entails a 
greater demand over the country for credit. While New York City shows 
an increase in clearings in May of upward of 45 per cent compared with a 
year ago, and of 72 per cent compared with May of 1914, yet this inerease 
there is attributable more to general business than to stock market activi- 
ties, apparently. The West is showing its share of improvement, but it is 
in the great manufacturing sections that clearings and business are showing 
the most notable improvement. 


STIMULATING COMMERCIAL STUDY 


N TWENTY-ONE colleges and universities and in the highschools 
of New York City students are now competing for the National For- 
eign Trade Council prizes for essays on the American Merchant Marine. 

When the Council, which is composed of fifty manufacturers, merchants, 

farmers, railroad and steamship men and bankers, representing all sections 
of the country and collectively engaged in the economic investigation of 
foreign trade problems, last year turned its attention to the problem of 
establishing a greater American merchant fleet in the foreign trade, it 
found progress difficult because of ‘‘the general lack of knowledge of the 
fundamentals of ocean transportation.’’ This inspired a member of the 
Council to offer $1,500 to be distributed in prizes, mostly to institutions in 
the interior, in order to promote careful study of the shipping question. 
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In order that faculty, as well as the student interest, might be stimulated, 
the contest in each institution, or group of institutions, will be under the 
direction of a faculty committee. The competition is now under way at 
the Universities of Wisconsin, Chicago, Kansas, Texas, at Tulane University 
in New Orleans, and Harvard University. A first prize of $100 and a 
second prize of $50 have been offered at each of these institutions. Similar 
prizes have been offered for the best essays emanating from the following 
colleges and universities in and around Pittsburgh: University of Pittsburgh, 
Carnegie Institute of Technology, Pennsylvania College for Women, 
Duquesne University, Washington & Jefferson College, Waynesburg Col- 
lege, Geneva College, Westminster College, Thiel College, Grove City 
College, Allegheny College, Pennsyvania State College. 

Three prizes have been offered under the auspices of the lowa State 
Board of Education for joint competition between Iowa State University, 
Iowa State College and the Lowa State Teachers’ College. 

The limits of the fund prevented the offering of prizes in a greater 
number of institutions, but if the experiment is successful it is hoped that 
other organizations or individuals interested in the development of the 
merchant marine will offer similar prizes elsewhere. 

The subject prescribed is the *‘Commercial Necessity for Developing 
Foreign Trade Through an Adequate American Merchant Marine.’’ The 
essays in each case are to be submitted for judgment to the faculty com- 
mittee, and shall not be less than 3,000 nor more than 5,000 words in length. 
It was originally intended that the contest should close about commence- 
ment time this year, but requests have come from most of the institutions 
that the period of the contest should be extended to the opening of the 
college year in the autumn of 1916, those graduating this June still being 
considered under-graduates, thus enabling the contestants to do uninter- 
rupted work during the summer vacation. These requests have been 
granted by the Council because of its desire to encourage serious study. 

For the general direction of these contests the Couneil has had the 
advice of its Merchant Marine Committee, consisting of Mr. W. L. Saunders, 
ehairman, and Messrs. Robert Dollar, James A. Farrell, P. A. S. Franklin 
and James J. Hill, and its Committee on Commercial Edueation, which is 
eomposed of Mr. W. D. Simmons, chairman, and Messrs. W. L. Clark, John 
F. Fitzgerald, Stewart K. Taylor, Prof. Edwin F. Gay, Prof. J. W. Jenks 
and Prof. G. L. Swiggett. 

To ascertain if the young idea can be interested in the shipping question 
before going to college five prizes were offered to the students of the high- 
schools of New York City, and in the publie libraries nightly may be seen 
earnest boys and girls digging into the standard textbooks. The Council 
found early in its work that many of the best known books on ocean ship- 
ping dealt with the question in a historical rather than an industrial way, 
and in order to present the fundamental facts of ocean shipping as an 
industry in its relation to foreign trade, the Council published a monogram 


entitled ‘‘Ocean Shipping,’’ which brings the shipping situation down to 
date. 





THE CONSERVATION OF THE GOLD SUPPLY! 


BY CHARLES W. STEVENSON 
Article Three 


H E history of the production and use of gold is a romance unpar- 
alleled in the annals of mankind. The savage saw the shining 
metal and loved it. Never dreaming of its intrinsic or monetary 
value, he made it into ornaments to bedeck his person, and un- 

consciously gave it its first value. From ornaments of a barbaric age to 
emblems of religious worship, was but a natural step in the use of the 
.shining metal. It would not corrode, it remained always bright, its cleanli- 
ness symbolized purity, it pleased the eye and soothed the senses, and it was 
fashioned into sacred vessels to adorn the altar, while its finer leaves, 
wrought with patience by beating between the skins of animals, were used 
to gild the domes of temples of the sun and later the fanes of ecclesiastic 
power. 
Preservation of Use as Money 


The early traders in the Far East, and westward along the shores of the 
Mediterranean, saw its possibilities of exchange for all other commodities 
and began its use in trade. Kings and princes and feudal chiefs took it up, 
made it into tokens of territorial strength, stamped it with effigies of their 
crowned heads, and declared it coin of the realm, thus, perhaps, in mediaeval 
times, first placing the sanction and approval of the state upon its use as a 
medium of exchange and measure of value. Followed, then, the gold- 
smiths and money changers, who together made it more generally the de- 


sired and recognized possession of those who would buy in whatever land 
of whatever kind. 


A Denominator of Credit 


When the bill of exchange appeared, as a consequence of the operations 
of traders or merchants whose caravans and annual ‘‘fairs’’ were the chief 
means of buying and selling over long distances, it came to be written into 
this instrument as that article, that measure of price, that money, which, 
whatever the country or form of coin, seemed to possess the most stable 
of values; this index of the most precious desire. And one of the slow ex- 
periences of the centuries, despite all other forms of money from wampum 


(13) 
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beads to silver ingots, it has come into universal service as the money of 
final redemption, the one thing for which all other things will most readily 
exchange. 

And yet as civilization advances, as science, or systematization of busi- 
ness progresses, the necessity of its actual transfer from man to man dimin- 
ishes. And as trade reaches the farther shores and the world grows smaller, 
the need of a large stock to any one people grows less. Only in war, war 
the nemesis of man, does it suddenly leap into imperative demand. What 
then will be the effects of the present world-war upon the holdings of the 
various nations, and what may they do to conserve their individual stocks? 
And first what influence will the war have upon the production of the metal 
in the years to follow? 


Element of Discovery in World Stock 


It is a curious fact in the history of gold production, that, at a time when 
there was alarm at its small quantity in comparison with the volume of 
trade, the supply has been suddenly augmented by a new discovery. This 
was accidental, and we cannot find wherein this apparently increasing de- 
mand had anything to do with the search for new mines. Always gold has 
had such value that men would risk health and life, fortune and friends, to 
discover new pockets to make them rich. As placer mines are succeeded by 
deep quartz veins requiring the shrewdest business management and the 
most ingenious and costly machinery, or as chemistry has succeeded or fol- 
lowed geology as a science of production, we find that it is possible to relate 
the amount of labor to the output. But only within half a century has this 
been true. So that production has borne little relation to monetary demand. 


Influence of Passion for Sudden Wealth 


The lure of gold is in the human heart. Men traverse deserts of terrifie 
heat and penetrate regions of perpetual cold, to get gold—not it is believed 
for the mere money-metal, but the sudden affluent life it will produce. The 
miner is never a miser. Thus, in the very midst of this coming demand, the 
unwearied search may reveal fabulous mines in new and untried regions. 

But will governments strive to increase production, will governments 
become miners, because of demand or will they merely coin the metal as of 
yore? Is it not within the possibilities of governmental industrialism, so 
evident now in many of these countries in other lines, is it not even probable, 
that nations will strive to increase thus their own stock of gold? 


Abundance of Native Gold 


A knowledge of the geology of gold is not wanting. A gold map of the 
world has been made. 


streaks. 


It shows colorful areas, never, however, the pay 
Gold, in fact, is everywhere, in river sands and clay beds, even 
in the sea water. It is well known, for example, that in Brazil, with an 
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area about as large as Europe, and in other South American countries, there 
are placer beds and quartz veins of inestimable valut. Is it not evident that 
accidental discovery and haphazard production may yield to orderly de- 
velopment upon a huge scale? And in proportion as it does will a nation 
become fortified against any coming demand. , 


What Scientific Study May Accomplish 


Suppose that analytical mind, that unwearying experimentation and 
marvellous combining of German genius shall turn itself to gold produc- 
tion as it has to industrial arts what would be the result upon the world 
and primarily upon that nation? Has not England laid its iron hands upon 
the earth’s gold in regions far removed from the English pound and Lon- 
don bills? If a nation could in a few years dig its indemnity out of the 
earth, millions though it be, would not taxes fall more lightly upon 
the poor? It matters not whether the gold goes into the national treasury 
or into the pockets of the lucky few who spend it usually in rapid and riot- 
ous living, the stock would be there to relieve the strain upon eredit-instru- 
ments, to render trade immune from the dearth of money of final payment, 
whether the people’s trade balances be favorable or unfavorable. 


National Value of Alaskan Possessions 


If the United States should preempt certain Alaskan fields, and spend 
the cost of the Panama Canal upon scientific production, would not the 
result aid our banks in their ability to promote and safeguard oversea trade, 
a source of stable prosperity but now attracting the attention of law-maker 
and manufacturer? That these questions will arouse interest and study in 
war-ridden countries we need not doubt. 

And so we may conclude that from some such cause, need becoming the 
mother of invention, the world’s production of gold, regardless of diminish- 
ing mines, will, in the next quarter of a century, increase at an advancing 
ratio. 


Banks as Conservators 


The issue now is how may a nation conserve its present gold stock, as 
well as increase it. We resort again to the part played by the banks. Let 
it be more fully explained that the bank by making possible an independent 
check-currency diminishes the need for gold among the people. An English 
Writer offers a striking illustration of this in connection with the stability 
and usefulness of the gold standard. If, he asserts, all business men in Lon- 
don would become patrons of one and the same bank, and having so created 
a pool of deposits, in a coin made of gold of a certain weight and fineness (in 
our country it would be the gold dollars as unit), and would thereafter 
write checks for all business transactions, expressed in this denominator, 
they might continue to do business indefinitely without the use of a single 
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coin of actual metal money. More than this by allowing a single coin unit, 


a single dollar, to remain in the bank, as it were in escro, to define the unit 
of value, all the other coin could be withdrawn, and business go on as before, 
checks answering all the needs. And theoretically this is true. 


Checks and Drafts Supplant Use of Gold 


The deduction from this well-known illustration is the same as that 
heretofore drawn from other premises, the doing away through the machin. 
ery of a banking system of the use of gold in domestic trade among the 
people. And this has now practically become an accomplishment in the 
United States. Even California, which through local pride held longest toa 
daily cireulation of gold among the people, having almost entirely aban- 
doned it on the advent of the Federal Reserve bank and notes. Having an 
infallible standard and a eurreney everywhere good gold is not driven out 
of the country by a debased paper money or a depreciated silver. And 
when the utility of bank check money is mentioned the clearing house as an 
agency of associated banks must be considered an indispensable part of the 
system. 


Foreign Branches Save Foreign Shipments 


What is true in domestic trade, of this province of banking, is true in 
foreign trade. And our foremost duty is to plant the tentacles of our 
banking system in every country with which we do business that this neu- 
tralizing of balances may occur, not only eliminating gold for the remainders 
of foreign trade, but saving commissions, which, being necessarily paid in 
gold, drain our stock by so much, into the banks of other countries. 

Manifestly, a deficiency of exports over imports, unaffected by other 
factors, is against our retention of the national gold stock. We must pay 
a heavier ratio of gold, pay indeed in the only kind of money good over the 
whole world, whether coined or uneoined. Therefore, we render impreg- 
nable the position of our principal banks at home to meet any emergency 
in our national affairs, by cultivating foreign markets, not only among the 
new nations to the south of us, but among all the European countries that 
manufacture or grow the commodities we want. 

We must also buy as well as sell to keep our gold, that is to say we must 
have a general trade, for selling in one country and buying in another, when 
the final balances are taken will divert our gold not only because of a larger 
temporary use, but because of the weight of the final residuum. 


Banking and Foreign Trade 


It is for this reason that foreign banking by our great banks goes hand 
in hand with trade upon foreign shores. It is for this reason that a foreign 
trade steadies not only domestic production to the benefit of both capital 
and labor, but builds sure, by the foundation of a large gold reserve in our 
banks, the continued growth and strength of a eredit-capital in the form 
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of adequate loans and discounts. And the strength and utility of our smaller 
banks in the interior is by the same law interwoven-with that of our metro- 
politan seaboard banks. 

Now banking has many phases and credit has many aspects. We have 
spoken of saving and frugality—this too is a means of conserving our gold 
stock. Let us follow this a little further. In the main we no more deposit 
bank or treasury note money, representative forms of gold money, in the 
bank, than we do gold coin in our daily domestic trade. Tests over the 
counters of the New York banks have shown that only about four per cent 
of the daily deposits are in coin and currency combined. Our deposits are 
mainly made up of individual credits. They are either personal and cor- 
porate check deposits or loan deposits. The man who borrows on his own 
name, or on two names, ten thousand dollars and immediately deposits his 
eredit, deposits in reality the unconverted power of his property to pay 
the debt when due, together with his unrealized energy for that period, guar- 
anteed by his honesty and ability. The paramount consideration of payment 
is that he save the value of his property in use, and that he husband the 
proceeds of his labor and energy for that time. Saving and thrift are the 
prerequisites to paying. And when he pays his debt of credit-money there 
is, by the laws of banking, another ten thousand ready for his neighbor. 
So that to make strong banks we must as a people save, and placing our 
savings therein we remove our gold from jeopardy. 


The Loss by Wasteful Foreign Buying 


Nor can the poor save and the rich spend without depleting our gold. 
In ordinary times our very rich have been scattering many millions of gold 
annually in European marts without any reciprocal returns. Saving, frugal- 
ity and thrift, these, though apparently far from the matter of continued 
gold reserves, serve to stabilize them by leaving them undisturbed, while 
capital is made out of check and loan deposits. Notwithstanding the stock 
in the Bank of Franee, a saving peasantry have hoarded considerable sums, 
because of popular access to the Bank for borrowing, that are but now re- 
vealed by the patriotic fervor of national defense ; and the-pyramided credits 
of Germany suffice for a domestic circulation even under edicts which 
seem to amount to an imperial confiscation of gold. 


Effects of Undue Speculation 


And by the same law of conservation, speculation in stocks is baneful not 
only because it discourages thrift but because it renders uncertain our hold 
upon gold. So long as this speculation is confined to our own citizens and 


18 In securities which remain at home no loss of gold may follow out of the 
transactions themselves. 


But in so far as we are inflating values in securi- 
ties and stocks held in part abroad we are providing for a withdrawal of 
excessive values through liquidating sales, and thus fostering an unnatural 
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withdrawal of gold. A realization that speculative trading while a stimu. 
lant to price may thus result in a sort of commercial suicide should become 
one of the cardinal principles of our banking practice. We must not inhibit 
the freedom of trade on the ease of settlements but undue speculation based 
upon no really favorable condition or actual demand is disastrous. 


Increased Prices of Domestic Securities Held Abroad 


Our exchanges are necessary agencies of our business procedure, and 
properly conducted are highly efficacious in the stability and publicity of 
prices, but operated on a seale of gambling alone they become a menace to 
banking and the gold supply. Every dollar made in advance in munition 
stocks held by foreign dealers and speculators is a gold loss far more im- 
portant to the country than stimulated activity in a market made by passing 
profits from losers to winners in our own country. This may not be a matter 
susceptible of regulation but it illustrates one of the insidious perils which 
affects our banking base of gold. 

One may ask, will there be any attempt upon the part of the United 
States to corner gold. Why should there be, and how may it be done? 
Beyond the needs of the country for its own trade there would be only folly 
in the attempt. Conservation does not mean cornering. A supply beyond 
the needs of banks and the people could be of no benefit to any one for the 
nation is interested in common with all others in an internationai medium 
of exchange which flows freely according to demand. If we had all tie gold 
we would be gold poor. Banks, beyond the need of adequate reserves 
nothing by holding gold. 


gain 
An excess over required reserve is prudent to meet 
unforeseen emergency—but where to draw the line no one knows. The ebb 
and flow of trade in the vast ocean of human endeavor, who can measure? 
Forever, supply and demand, meet and pass and return again. Credit is 
the relief-ship, commerce is the eargo, and gold only ballast. 


Banks Suppress Gold Brokers 


And when gold is sold for a price it becomes a commodity of trade and 
must abide by the laws of price which: even themselves in the long run. 
The dealer might make a profit, but in proportion as lessening need abroad 
removed the tension the people at home would pay in the added cost of 
imported goods. Bankers may be depended upon to hold the gold of their 
customers for their customers, furnishing them exchange at a rate that will 
enable them to meet competition abroad. Any other practice would be to 
make an invidious distinction with customers who in reality furnish the gold 
which the bank holds. If gold go to a premium in all other countries but 
the United States where a currency system is made safe from fluctuations, 
the benefits ultimately would go to those who trade, the merchants and 
manufacturers who sell oversea, and who buy where there is depreciated 
money. 


Beyond the fact that we shall as a people have to redeem or absorb 
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the securities we have sold abroad any added need for gold can not be antici- 
pated. With our banking system the more perfected, and by this means 
our gold-base for bank-credit issues augmented we ought to be able to release 
gold without disaster or discomfort. Huge war expenditures upon our own 
part might have the effect in war-time of an issue of treasury notes that 
would depreciate in value, especially if our gold stock diminished. but we 
arenot at war. And the press of redeeming securities is one that time alone 
ean measure. 

Unless forced to do so by royal edict private holders may not wish to 
part with them, may come to look upon them as the one safe investment in 
the midst of the lurid horrors of all other disappearing values. They may 
even come to the point of sending them to this country for safe keeping, 
not only to guard against seizure by a foreign foe but against national con- 
fseation. Demand for gold from this source may never materialize, why 
under the imminent dangers turn a written instrument into gold bars or 
coin? We may, therefore, in a financial sense, be more concerned in letting 
our gold go to foreign shores, in the ordinary way, to lubricate exchange, 
than in hoarding it here. The dumping of vast quantities of cheap manu- 
factured goods upon our markets after the war might serve to divert our 
gold. But the evil effects, if any, of the loss of the gold, would be small in 
comparison with the evil influences upon our own industries and the wages 
of our workmen. 


Universal Trade Distributes Gold Evenly 


So that we are not likely to have, here at least, gold traders getting rich 
out of disjointed currencies. It is clear that we must trade, and keep on 
trading, trade with all nations and have no favorites through sentiment or 
prejudice, and leave the rest to the banks. What we shall desire more than 
all else is that exchange may even itself through a widespread and beneficent 
commerce let the over-supply go where it will. Where gold will flow under 
the operation of new alignments in trade none may predict. Sudden de- 
mands may be temporary; and on the morrow, telegraphic communication 
may send the shipment in another direction. If only there be a sufficient 
volume of trade, if only all nations shall resume their full productivity, 
sending their merchantmen forth upon every sea, if only the ships shall 
sail fast and free there will be little need for gold anywhere. 

The coinage written into the credit-instrument is of little moment, if the 
banking facilities for adjustment are adequate. Weight and fineness char- 
acterize the unit of value. Gold bars save loss by abrasion. Sentiment 
long after the war may turn a great trading nation to the use of the money- 
language of a neutral country rather than that of a chief and implacable 
enemy. But if it were not unlikely, it would be immaterial. So that, as far 
as the United States is concerned, we need not strive unduly to keep our 
vast stocks. Unless called upon by factors unforeseen we cannot be called 
upon peremptorily to deliver, and, therefore, it behooves us to use it in pur- 
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chases which will furnish us a greater degree of life-comforts while they 
may be had cheaply through the imperative needs of others. To filla greater 
need with less labor of our own is to give value received; it is a legitimate 
law of trade. Time makes all things even. And so if our stock of gold 
be ‘‘preparedness,’’ with no apprehension for the future, we may shoot 
away our gold bullets where they will bring down the biggest game. 


Editor’s Note:— Mr. Charles W. Stevenson will discuss in the August Issue:—‘‘What is the 
World’s Stock of Gold?” 


THE TEST TIME 
When things aren’t coming your way, 
And others are getting the luck, 
When you’re facing a terrible day, 
That is the time for your pluck. 
For the test of your courage is strife, 
And the test of your nerve is despair ; 
O, the time to be strong 
Is when everything’s wrong, 
For troubles are sent you to bear. 
It’s when you are down you must fight, 
It is when you are second or third, 
And first place is slipping from sight 
That your courage to action is stirred. 
It is then that you need all your grit, 
It is then you must do all you can; 
O, the time to be brave 
Is when prospects are grave, 
For trouble’s the test of a man. 
The coward is brave in success, 
The timid can smile with a lead. 
But they wilt in the face of distress, 
For they’re lacking the courage they need. 
O, life is a game that men play, 
And not till it’s over they stop; 
O, it’s when he is low 
That a real man will show 
The courage to get to the top. 
The moments that count are the tense, 
Still minutes that come to us all, 
When our fate hangs in dreadful suspense 
And it’s ours then to rise or to fall. 
When everything on us depends, 
It is then we must whisper: ‘‘I can.’’ 
To us all comes this test 
Soon or late, for our best, 
For this is the proof of a man. 
—Edgar A. Guest, in Detroit Free Press. 





SOME MOMENTOUS QUESTIONS 
TO BE SOLVED 


BY ELBERT H. GARY 


Chairman of the United States Steel Corporation 


UBLIC sentiment represents the consensus of opinion enter- 
tained by the people of a community, a state, a nation or the 
entire world. It is ascertained from the public press, the plat- 
form, the pulpit and especially from the man or woman in the 

office, the shop, the factory, the hotel, the elevator, the private house, 
including the salon and the kitchen, and other places where language is 
spoken or written. Time and pains are required to ascertain the status 
or trend of public sentiment and we may be mistaken in our conclusion 
relative to it, but if we listen, read and inquire and consider carefully the 
results we may learn what the majority of the people believe and desire 
concerning any important subject in which they are particularly interested. 

Public sentiment is not always right and reasonable; it may be wrong, 
temporarily at least, as determined by subsequent events. It is sometimes 
influenced by prejudice or passion; but after the facts are known and 
understood and time for consideration has been permitted, when minds are 
cool and collected, there is generally reached an equilibrium that is just 
and wise. 

Effect of Public Sentiment Is Great 


Often changes of opinion occur in time to remedy wrongs committed; 
sometimes too late. The power and force of public sentiment cannot be 
overestimated. It is subtle and refined though sometimes brutal and 
demonstrative. When vitalized it is irresistible and overwhelming even 
before it is crystallized into statutory enactment. It is not usually cyclonic 
but rather steam-rolleric. It has enthroned and dethroned kings. It has 
created and overthrown nations. It has established laws and nullified or 
abrogated them. It has precipitated wars and terminated them; and it 
will do it again. We may properly use our influence to change or modify 
it when we believe it is based on lack of knowledge or reason and therefore 
wrong in principle; and we may use every honorable means to create a 
public sentiment that is sound and righteous; but we do well when we heed 
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its admonitions and we would make a grave mistake if we ignored or defied 
it. We must remember that we would likely be wrong if we were in opposi- 
tion to clear and settled public sentiment. 


Some of the Problems to Be Met 


There are now confronting the people of this country certain momentous 
questions. They involve life, liberty and happiness. They are under dis. 
cussion by the most talented writers and speakers and they are in the 
thoughts and mouths of the multitudes. It is likely opportunity will be 
given to the voters to give expression to their views in the near future 
relating to some of these questions. It will be attempted in this address to 
interpret the public sentiment concerning the subjects to be referred to, 

The first and fundamental essential to the welfare and happiness of all 
the people of this country is the economic conditions, though there are 
other things just as important to be considered. Prosperity should be 
fostered; business success, large business as well as small, should be pro- 
tected, encouraged and assisted in every honest way. Men, women and 


children, first of everything, demand food, raiment and shelter. They smile 


upon those who favor the utilization of every proper means to increase 
business success and they frown upon those who would retard or interrupt 
it. They have listened to the speeches of the demagogue; they have wit- 
nessed the attacks made upon legitimate business; they have seen it inves- 
tigated by unscrupulous or incompetent men; they have seen it hampered 


and hindered and at times almost paralyzed, and they have heard it and 
those who conducted it, misrepresented and sometimes abused, and they 
have become tired and disgusted. 

The large majority have a friendly feeling toward business success, large 
or small, so long as it is decently and fairly conducted. The leading men 
throughout the land do not hesitate to publicly announce their inclination 
to protect and promote the business interests of the country, and they will 
do what they can to make this practical, for they know there is a general 
sentiment to sustain them. Whether there has been a decided change in 
this respect or the real opinions of men have simply become visualized it is 
not necessary to discuss. Business interests, if and when deserving, may 


expect hereafter to receive due consideration and fair treatment by the 
public. 


Capital and Labor Are Vitally Interested 


The business fraternity embraces the ones who provide eapital or have 
charge of a business and those who are designated as employes or wage- 
earners. Both strive for the success of a given enterprise and the results 
affect the personal welfare of each. Their interests are identical so far as 
disaster or success to the enterprise is involved, though efforts are not 
infrequently made from unworthy motives by outsiders to create an impres- 
sion to the contrary. 
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We have in this country perhaps two-fifths of the gold of all the nations. 
The American dollar is considered the international’ standard; its exchange 
commands a premium in respect to most other countries. We have nearly 
‘one-third the wealth of them all. We have a decided advantage in farm 
and mineral production and it is constantly increasing. In resources, income, 
climate and other natural advantages we are greatly favored. 


Our First Care Is for Our Own Country 


Now. while we have the kindliest and friendliest wishes for all other 
countries, we believe that we should first protect and advance the interests 
of our own citizens, of all classes, nationalities and conditions and then 
assist our neighbors across the seas, wherever they may be, as our means 
and liberality may permit. We are naturally approaching, and may reach 
and retain, the leading position amongst the nations of the world in many, 
if not most, of all the things that make for the health and happiness of the 
inhabitants and the stability of the nation. We are entitled to claim and 
we will insist upon full benefit of all the advantages which Heaven has 
bestowed upon us. It is high time for every one to understand that a large 
majority of the people of the United States are going to insist upon the 
utilization of every facility to protect and to honorably further the interests 
of their own country. 

We believe thoroughly in the regulation and restraint of business in 
such a way as to prevent harm and injury to the publie interest; but we 
do not agree that the proper way to prevent harm is to destroy the agencies 
which may be and generally are utilized for the promotion of good. There 


has in the past been too much complaint and too much action that was 
based on mere theory. 


Country Becoming More Practical 


As a nation we are becoming wiser and more practical. We acknowledge 
that the power to accomplish good may and often does involve the oppor- 
tunity to do harm; therefore we would restrain the latter and encourage 
the former. We recognize that business success is desirable and worthy 
of support and we would give it encouragement by the adoption of neces: 
sary and proper laws and by governmental assistance; but we would pass 
and enforee such laws for regulation and restraint as would prohibit uses 
that are improper and results that are unjust. The Government and the 
business men should work in harmony with reference to these matters. 

Nothing T have said is intended as a modification of previous utterances 
bearing upon the obligation of business men, particularly those connected 
with large interests and possessed of the power incident to wealth to 
manage their affairs in accordance with public opinion, the laws of the land 
and the prineiples of right and justice. I commend you all for what you 
have stood for and accomplished in this respect and I adjure you to be 


steadfast and persistent to the end in your endeavor to maintain the repu- 
tation vou have established. 
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In connection with the conservation of our wealth and prosperity there 
must be considered the question of adequate and proper legal protection to 
American industries. We are a nation of producers as distinguished from 
a nation of consumers. Our national resources and conditions place us in 
this position and give us this advantage. The producers include the owners 
whose interests are represented by stocks in corporations or otherwise and 
by those who, as employes, perform the larger portion of the manual labor, 
Many of the latter are holders of corporate stock but the large majority 
are not. However, all are interested exactly alike. Together they are in 
normal times in competition, severe even though good natured, with the 
producers of other countries. As to many products, some of the other 
countries can produce at a lower cost than we can produce, based on the 
past and present scale of wages for labor. 

The labor of this country is thus brought into direct competition with 
the labor of other countries. It is well known that wages in the leading 
foreign countries have been about one-half the amount paid here for similar 
services and that in some countries, such as China, it is many times lower. 
Many foreigners have heretofore been in competition with us in selling to 
non-producing countries and they have also dumped their surplus stocks 
in this country in times of depression, at prices even below our costs and 
sometimes below their own. The articles sold in competition with us 
include large numbers of manufactured products and also raw products, 
such as wool, cotton, fruits, etc. Many of you have seen lemons by the 
millions, grown in California, going to waste because imported lemons are 


selling there at prices less than the cost of picking, boxing and shipping. 


Protective Laws of Other Countries 


Most of the foreign producing countries have in force tariff laws that 
fully protect their industries; and probably all will hereafter have similar 
laws; such are the indications as published in the daily press. Besides, 
many of the governments furnish aid to their industries in many ways not 
necessary to mention at this time. After the war is over the contending 
nations will be impoverished and in great need of business and money. 
They will produce as much as possible and their facilities are generally 
unimpaired. They will sell wherever they can find a market and at low 
prices if necessary, including this country if we are not protected against 
them; and we cannot sell in their countries because they are and will be 
protected against us. 

We have for many months last past been secure by reason of the well 
known conditions of war, but if we carry our minds back to the circum- 
stances existing shortly prior to the war we know what we may expect after 
the close, unless there is a change in our laws. From the time the present 
tariff laws came into force, in October, 1913, until some time after the war 
was started the effect upon our business was very bad. It was almost 
desperate with many. The prices of imported products dumped into our 
markets, though not large in volume as to some items, were so low that we 
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were compelled to put our prices down to about cost and, in instances, 
below. Many were operating at a loss. We were going from bad to worse. 
Except for the war and war orders, wages would necessarily have been 
materially reduced and even then many employers would have been com- 
pelled to suspend. We know by sad experience that unles§ our tariff laws 
are changed so as to protect our business and place us on a parity with our 
foreign competitors, the large majority of producers will suffer, that busi- 
ness will be depressed, that the number of idle mills and cars and men will 
be increased and that wages will be lowered. We have seen these conditions 
before and there is reason to fear that they may ‘be worse than ever unless 
our tariff laws are improved. 


Urges a Scientific Tariff 


It may be observed by way of diversion (for general publie sentiment 
may not have become focused on the subject) that it is not of first impor- 
tance to consider the forms or details to be adopted. There should be 
included in the laws features which will furnish reasonable and adequate 
protection to American industries and also the necessary revenue for Gov- 
ernment purposes; a plan for reciprocity or reciprocal negotiations and 
relations with other countries so that all conditions, changes and emer- 
gencies can be met and solved for the benefit of all concerned; and the 
amounts of tariffs applicable to various commodities should be carefully, 
logically and scientifically ascertained, and necessary, fair and reasonable 
protection—no more and no less—would thus be afforded. 

If these amounts are to be reported upon by a commission, competent 
and disinterested, the report should be made to the Ways and Means 
Committee for consideration and report to the House of Representatives. 
The party in power perhaps ought to have the right of final decision, espe- 
cially as long as the tariff is made a party issue and submitted to the vote 
of the people at large. By the method suggested it seems probable there 
would be removed the struggle between different localities to secure advan- 
tages for one place or one industry over another, which has heretofore 
resulted in unsatisfactory rates, in some cases. 


Calls It a Sound Business Proposition 


The principle of protection to industry by means of tariff laws has built 
up the commerce and the wealth of this country and other producing coun- 
tries that have had a surplus for export. Its value has been demonstrated. 
As between nations, it is simply a safe, sound, business proposition. So 
long as one country maintains it others similarly cireumstanced must do 
likewise in order to protect the interests of the large majority, including 
particularly the great aggregate of workmen. A benefit to the majority 
in the end advances the interests of even the minority, so closely connected 
and interdependent are the interests of each. 

When our competitors in other leading countries are ready to adopt the 
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laws of free trade for our commodities it will be soon enough for us to 
favorably consider similar action. If we were to have free trade throughout 
the world, we could probably take care of ourselves in any contest for the 
disposal of what we have for sale. In view of conditions as they exist in 
normal times, it is not logical to place or to leave the United States in a 
position of disadvantage when we have the opportunity to establish a parity, 
The doctrine of America first, which is a patriotic one, applies with peculiar 
force to the idea of sufficient protection to American industries. This means 
not a prohibitive tariff, but one large enough to permit continued success 
in competition with the outside world. 


Great Need of a Merchant Marine 


Apropos of the subject already discussed is the question of transporta- 
tion facilities on the high seas. Our export business is large and increasing. 
The total exports for March of this year were $411,476,638 in value, an 
increase of $114,864,786 over March, 1915. The total for the nine months 
ending Mareh 31st was $2,997,172,472, an increase of $1,066,094,603 over 
the total for the same period of the preceding year. 

The markets of the world are multiplying in number and increasing in 
importance. We are hoping for, nay, expecting, open ports in every country. 
Some of the foreign countries are non-producers of many of the commodities 
we produce in abundance and they must be supplied by others. We have 
not heretofore had our proportionate share of this trade. It is good business, 
the prices are fair and yield some profit and it brings money to this country 
in substantial amounts. Its beneficial effects upon industry, upon capital 
and labor, is of much consequence. One reason for the limited amount of 
our export business in the past is found in the lack of ships owned, con- 
trolled and operated by Americans. 


Subject to Foreign Domination 


We have been more or less subject to the domination of foreigners having 
the ownership or control of ships and who are interested, directly or indi- 
rectly, in business competing with us; and we have labored under great 
disadvantage by reason of foreign laws that aided foreign owned and 
operated ships or domestie laws that added to the burdens and costs of 
the operation of American ships. Here again our government agencies 
have, in effect, antagonized the business interests of the country. When 
the present wars are ended these conditions will be even worse than they 
have ever been before unless there are adopted laws or amendments that 
will place our merchant marine practically on an equality with that of other 
nations. We may hope to see some existing laws repealed and other neces- 
sary and proper laws enacted, for the subject has received more attention 
and study during the last two vears than it had received for decades before. 

We are in favor of peace for our nation; not at any price, but we would, 
if necessary, pay liberally for it. We would fight any other nation, but only 
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defensively. We would fight with all our ability and vigor in defense of 
our country, our lives, our property and our sacred honor. However, we 
do not wish for war and we believe it is not necessary to engage in it with 
any European nation or nations. The horrors of war are appreciated, 
though they cannot be completely portrayed. The full extent of the suf- 
fering and misery caused by it is fully realized only by those who are 
brought into close personal contact with it; but we know it is a terrible 
thing and we are sure it should not be allowed if it can be prevented. 

Moreover, if it becomes necessary to engage in a contest with any of 
the principal European countries we are unprepared to fight, even in self 
defense, and it would take much time and money to prepare. The large 
majority of the people of the United States are determined we shall not 
become involved in serious trouble with any European country and they do 
not look with favor upon any suggestion that proposes it, except as a last 
resort. It seems perfectly clear and certain that any eandidate for office 
who entertains a contrary opinion is doomed to defeat. 


Opposed to Unnecessary War 


So anxious are our people to avoid trouble and to maintain a peace 
footing, they are willing to submit, temporarily and until the minds of hot 
heads have had time to become cool and collected, to many acts seemingly: 
unfriendly and even to sneers and insults, before they will assume an 
offensive attitude and run the risk of precipitating a war unnecessarily. 
This is a strong statement, but it represents the real attitude of a large 
majority of our people. They sincerely believe we shall get through and 
come out of the apparent shadows of doubt and distrust, the clouds of 
gloom that at times have been very black and threatening, without war 
and with the respect and confidence of all the European nations. 

We desire to have our administration at Washington maintain a strictly 
neutral attitude concerning the belligerent nations. We know it is for the 
interest of the United States to have the friendship of all other nations; and 
we are ready to return it. When the war is over—and may a merciful 
Providence speed the day—we wish to be on terms of intimate and cordial 
relations with them all, for we. as well as they, will be benefited and made 
happier thereby. 


Sees No Danger of Controversy with Japan 


We do not approve of suggestions occasionally made in the Congress 
of the United States, or elsewhere, that there is imminent danger of trouble 
with Japan, for we understand that conflict is sometimes brought about by 
insinuations and insults. It is neither desirable nor necessary to have any 
serious controversy with Japan. We wish for nothing they possess and we 
believe they seek nothing that belongs to us. We would not oppose any 
legitimate effort on their part to progress in competition with us, and the 
same disposition may be expected of them. They have shown wonderful 
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capacity and skill in developing their resources and in expanding their 
commercial interests and we admire them for it. 

We have no feeling of envy or covetousness and the same is true of them, 
In faet the feeling of the great majority and indeed practically all of the 
American people towards all other nations and nationalities is one of gen- 
uine and sincere friendship. We can and will be of service to them and 
they can be of service to us. The more they prosper, the richer they become, 
the more influence and power they possess, the better it will be for us, if 
we are alive to our duties, our obligations and our opportunities. The 
great future advancement of all the nations of the world in every worthy 
particular will result from friendly co-operation—a desire and effort to 
be of service, every one to all others. 


Should Seek a Permanent Peace 


The thoughts of the multitudes are looking forward to the time and 
opportunity for the firm establishment of a basis for permanent peace, a 
condition which will prevent prolonged international conflict. Our country 
would, if possible, exert an influence in this direction and it may be prac- 
ticable if we avoid unnecessary controversy, if we are reasonable and patient 
and constantly give evidence of a Christian spirit. We may be considerate 
and conciliatory without yielding our honor or lowering our self respect. 
It is no stultification to offer the olive branch even if insulted. 

It is not certain that there is a universal demand throughout this country 
for complete military preparation proportioned to its population and wealth; 
but it is certain that there are large and increasing numbers who are awake 
to the necessities of prompt, diligent and persistent efforts in this direction; 
and as the subject is discussed and considered and it is fully comprehended 
that the only purpose of those who are most emphatic in their insistence 
that there must be no delay in completing a sufficient military strength on 
land and sea is to secure peace, there will be little opposition to the measures 
proposed for the accomplishment of these objects. 


Necessities for Preparedness 


The arguments in favor of a navy at least as good and as strong as that 
of any other nation and the adoption of provisions for the training, organ- 
ization, equipment and quick mobilization of an army, even up to a million 
or more men, are sound and convincing. It is always possible we may be 
foreed to fight in defense of our country, our lives, our honor, our property 
and property interests, though it seems to be unlikely at present. If war 
should be thrust upon us and we were unprepared we would properly be 
charged with suicidal tendencies. We could find no sufficient justification 
or excuse. We would have invited attack. We would have neglected the 
ordinary prudence that the instincts of nature demand of every one pos- 
sessed of common understanding. We know by the experience of the past 
that men sometimes get down to the level of wild beasts, with all the term 
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implies, and that under such circumstances no reason or fairness or mercy 
is shown. ° ‘ z 

The cost of providing and maintaining a sufficient army and navy will 
be large, but small in comparison with the cost of war if one should be 
forced upon us because of a state of unpreparedness. When we read that 
the money expended for war purposes by a single European belligerent 
nation amounts to $25,000,000 per day, it is seen that any estimate of the 
cost of military preparation and maintenance is insignificant in comparison. 
As a mere matter of economy it is quite probable there would be saved 
billions of dollars by expending hundreds of thousands for military pur- 
poses. Withholding appropriations needed for purposes of preparing and 
keeping prepared for defense would be a false economy. 

It would be comparable to a refusal to make the necessary outlay for a 
good and sufficient lock to the doors of a house containing valuables and 
located in a burglar infested district, or one that might be so infested by 
reason of the fact that protection was insufficient. Besides, if the United 
States is to assume and maintain the important position among nations that 
has been thrust upon her, she must be possessed of the same elements of 
power and strength that others have. She must be prepared to protect her 
commerce on the seas, which, let us hope, may equal that of any other single 
country. She must be ready to support other nations in their insistence 
that the ports of all foreign friendly nations shall remain free and open 
to all. And even more important to consider, we would be able to exert a 
powerful influence in aiding and even compelling international peace. 


Would Resort to International Arbitration 


If there shall be effected a basis for the settlement by arbitration of all 
international disputes and the enforcement of the decrees entered by a 
competent, disinterested court, as we so much desire and expect, then the 
permanency of this court, as well as its creation, will depend largely upon 
the strength of this, the leading country, from a military as well as a finan- 
cial standpoint. There are many ways of economizing and in properly 
reducing the expenses of government in other directions. Many of the 
annual appropriations and expenditures which it has been customary to 
make during the last few years could be omitted without detriment to the 
progress of the country and some with positive benefit. This subject was 
adverted to at the last annual meeting of this Institute. 

There is not intended to be nor is there any question of politics involved - 
in what has been said, notwithstanding there may be differences of opinion 
held by persons of different political parties concerning some of the points 
discussed. It is believed a strong and dominant public sentiment will bring 
about a regard for honest business success, beneficial to all the people of 
this country, and necessary laws and administration of laws to promote 
and protect it; the maintenance of permanent peace, industrial as well as 
social; and a sufficient preparedness to insure both. 

The steel industry is good; better than ever before. There have recently 
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been publications to the effect that there is a falling off in new orders, and 
this may be true to a slight extent, but the daily bookings generally are 
larger in volume than the total producing capacity, and as the unfinished 
orders on hand are sufficient to keep the mills busy for the remainder of 
this calendar year and a large portion of 1917 there is not much, if any, 
cause for concern on the part of manufacturers for the next twelve months 
at least. We could hope that we had been permitted to continue co-operation 
on a basis that would have influenced greater stability in prices, higher in 
times of depression and lower in times of great activity, for it would have 
been satisfactory and beneficial to both producer and consumer and to their 
employes; but circumstances, over which we had no control, brought about 
a change in this particular. Public sentiment may bring about a restoration 
of the former and better methods. Who ean tell? 


THE BETTER WAY 


Charles M. Schwab, congratulated in Pittsburgh on a large war order 
eontract which he had just received from one of the warring nations, said: 

‘‘Some people call it luck, but they are mistaken. Whatever success | 
have is due to hard work and not to luck. 


‘*T remember a New York business man who erossed the ocean with me 
one winter when the whole country was suffering from hard times. 


*** And you, Mr. Schwab,’ the New Yorker said, ‘are, like the rest of 
us, I suppose, hoping for better things?’ 


‘¢*No, my friend,’ I replied. ‘No, I am not hoping for better things. 
I’ve got my sleeves rolled up and I’m working for them.’ ’’—Philadelphia 
Bulletin. 





PROSPERITY AND THE BANKER 


BY DAN NORMAN 


Assistant Cashier, Continental and Commercial National Bank of Chicago 


HIS is the age of epoch making changes. History records no 
time, and probably will record none, so clearly marked by 
the laws of birth and death, but few other conditions remain 
important changes as the present. As yet we have not upset 

unaltered. He would have been a bold man indeed who, twenty-five years 
ago, would have predicted that in nineteen hundred fourteen, fifteen and 
sixteen men would fly at each other in mortal combat several thousand 
feet above the earth, or that other men would descend into the waters, 
prowl around among the mysteries of the sea, discharge torpedoes at great 
steamships and send both passengers and cargoes to the bottom of the ocean. 
These were hinted at as possibilities, as were those other possibilities that 
messages would be flashed through space with no visible conductor of 
sound, and that guns would be built with a range that would reach and 
destroy some of the most noted fortifications without corresponding risk to 
besieging forces. These were regarded as dreams; their realization seemed 
so remote as to attract little comment in other than scientific cireles. 

While remarkable mechanical devices have been tried out in both con- 
structive and destructive operations, other changes of far reaching effect 
have been in process. Disturbances have occurred in world-wide political 
affairs; rulers are restless and uncertain as to the future of their govern- 
ments, for they cannot feel the security that once was theirs; and too many 
momentous problems await solution for any man to say what will be the 
status in many of the leading countries when reason and order again rules. 
Some have been so much concerned as to express the fear that the splendid 
civilization of Europe will not survive the present shock. Surely the end 
will not be so calamitous! 

Other changes have taken place, in the business world here and else- 
where, and it is of some of these that I wish to speak, especially those that 
apply more directly to the United States. Prior to the outbreak of the 
war, our visible trade balance was more than absorbed by the invisible, so 
that in reality we were a debtor instead of a creditor nation. 

Panie reigned following the beginning of the mighty conflict; kings, 
emperors and presidents trembled, government ministers were hopelessly 
undecided what were best to be done, commerce ceased, moratoria were 
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declared, and the exchanges broke down completely. It was in the months 
leading up to this condition that we had been exporting gold to Europe in 
payment of the invisible trade balance. So much of the yellow metal had 
been sent as greatly to reduce our stock and endanger reserves, and to have 
spared more would have further undermined the already weakened founda- 
tion of credit. Something must be done to restore confidence and re-establish 
the exchanges, but the wisest and most experienced knew not what to 
recommend; peer into the darkness as they might, no beacon light was 
discernible; and we owed on current account in Europe several hundred 
millions of dollars! 

It is when a complete deadlock is reached that something is bound to 
happen: the higher power of nature asserts itself over the weakness of 
man. Whatever might come to pass, hungering millions must be fed—ship 
loads of food and feed must be provided and thousands upon thousands of 
horses must be furnished the armies. Iowa, Illinois, Minnesota, the Dakotas 
and other agricultural states had a surplus of grains and live stock. We 
may spend hours in fine spun calculations about the relative position of the 
dollar, the pound, mark or frane as the medium of making international 
settlements; we may make a comprehensive study of trade balances, or soar 
into the higher realms of finance and the supposed intricacies of foreign 
exchange, but after all we must get down to the plain, undeniable fact 
that the farmer has dealt the blow that has broken every panic and has 
been the means of starting every business revival in this country. There 
have been other contributing factors of course, but these would have 
availed little if his labor had not replenished the storehouses of wealth. 


Real prosperity has come only after he has produced a surplus for which 
there was, as in this case, an urgent demand. 


Part Played by the Banking Element 


Next to providence and the men who tilled the soil, the bankers stood 
first in making possible the bountiful crops that saved us in 1914. Not 
only had they financed agricultural operations, but for years they had 
advocated better farm management. At every bankers’ convention they 
discussed the subject of how best to add to the per acre yield of cereals 
and to the quantity and quality of farm animals. At their solicitation 
experts delivered addresses, and wrote articles with this end in view, and 
many of these were published and given wide circulation. The bankers 
were foremost in advocating liberal aid for agricultural colleges in order 
that they might do the scientific and demonstration work which they have 
performed with so much credit to themselves and benefit to the nation. 
Here let me pay tribute to your institution, located in this city, and to the 
able men who have made it famous. It has taken high rank in the upbuilding 
of agriculture, not in Iowa alone but in other states, where many of its 
methods have been adopted. 

The railroads and other corporations joined the bankers in this campaign 
to encourage and assist the farmers, who also carried on the propaganda 
through their own organizations. The result has been big increases in the 
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harvests of corn, wheat, oats, hay and cotton, and better and larger herds 
and flocks. ; : 

Sales and exportations of grain and live stock grew about as fast as 
ocean tonnage could be secured, and it was this movement that dispelled 
anxiety over our foreign indebtedness and paved the way for prosperity. 
It beeanie apparent that we should be able to pay what we owed and keep 
the remainder of our gold. We not only did that, but the net importations 
of the precious metal, received in settlement of European purchases in this 
country, finally got to be so large as to create alarm lest we should run 
into a period of inflation. , 

Naturally the marketing of farm products on a large scale meant renewed 
activity in various lines. Confidence, strength and improvement spread. The 
bankers did all they could to help in restoring prosperity, continuing to make 
loans notwithstanding the fact that reserves were well under the limit. You 
remember the currency associations formed under the Aldrich-Vreeland 
Act, re-enacted in the Federal Reserve law, and the amount of currency 
the banks took out. This emergency currency was put into circulation by 
the bankers to relieve the strain upon the community, and not because it 
promised immediate profit to themselves. 


Banking a Composite of General Business 


It will not be amiss to state the attitude of bankers towards their patrons. 
All intelligent bankers know that theirs is a composite of all the different 
kinds of business, and that deposits and profits rise or fall as their customers 
and the community prosper or suffer depression ; they know that they cannot 
afford to do that which will bring loss to any. You are all familiar with 
eases where tottering merchants or manufacturers have been carried by 
bankers who worried along through the various stages of loans repeatedly 
renewed, of additional loans to satisfy insistent merchandise creditors, and 
in many cases through receiverships and reorganizations. They might have 
got rid of all the bother by insisting upon repayment and letting failure 
overtake the struggling borrowers. But that is not the way of bankers; 
they have a finer appreciation of their duty, and a greater regard for the 
prosperity of all the people. They realize that failures and panies throw 
men out of employment, reduce business at the banks and work a hardship _ 
upon everybody. 

At the present time the banks are in an anomalous position, especially 
those in the large competitive money markets. They have an abundance of 
loanable funds and are willing and anxious to make safe loans, but, on 
account of special causes growing out of international conditions, demand 
is not equal to the supply of bank credits, and consequently rates are 
excessively low and bank earnings deplorably small, despite the unusual 
prosperity on all sides. However, there will be a change. 

At the end of that memorable year, 1914, the Federal Reserve banks 
Were inaugurated and played no ineonsiderable part in restoring confidence. 
In this too the forethought of the bankers had intimate relation to the 
return of prosperity. For years the foremost financiers of the United States 
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had advocated currency and banking reform. From their associations they 
appointed committees to study the question and make recommendations; 
they talked this reform to customers, at congressional hearings and in ¢on- 
vention. They had learned in the hard school of experience that our banking 
and currency system was wholly inadequate. Finally they interested others, 
and the press and financial publications rendered valuable assistance by 
freely devoting space to the plans proposed. The outcome of all this effort 
was the Federal Reserve Act. The bankers can take credit for creating a 
sentiment that made any financial legislation possible, and though failing 
to get what was best suited to American conditions in all respects, they 
did obtain a bill that was a long step in the right direction and one that 
has already demonstrated the wisdom of their contentions. 

The return of prosperity was quickened by the Federal Reserve banks, 
As the time of opening approached the impression beeame general that 
currency for all legitimate purposes would be abundant and the strain of 
uncertainty was relieved. At last there was a source to which the banks 
eould go for eurreney with which to meet the needs of the public. The 
Continental and Commercial National Bank took a quarter of a million 
dollars of the Federal Reserve notes at the inception, more for the moral 
effect and to help start the Chicago bank than anything else, for by that 
time the extreme nervousness had given way to a sort of stoical acceptance 
of a bad situation, and during the dull fall months the demand from bor- 
rowers slackened and money released from commercial channels was return. 
ing to the banks. 


Legislation Is a Slow Process of Relief 


Permit me to dwell somewhat at length upon a problem that is aptly 
illustrated by the tedious experience in connection with this legislation. 
To insure avoidance of money panies that had so often upset industry, no 
legislation was ever more urgently needed, and yet to get any relief at all 
it was necessary to work fifteen years in the face of what at times seemed 
almost insurmountable obstacles. Apparently the politicians feared they 
would be charged with doing something for the banks, or else preferred to 
keep alive the old vote-catching prejudice against the banks, one motive 
due to political cowardice and the other to political trickery. For the reason 
that legislation and regulation so vitally affeet the welfare of all, not 
excluding the banker, it is proper that serious consideration be given this 
matter. Its discussion should be so thorough and fearless that all may 
understand that the laborer, farmer, merchant, manufacturer and banker 
are affected either directly or indirectly, favorably or unfavorably, by the 
same laws and regulations; that we are so dependent one upon the other 
that laws that will be helpful to one elass and not harmful to another 
should be enacted, and that above all things enlightened opinion will no 
longer tolerate unjust, discriminatory or confiscatory regulations and legis- 
lation, no matter against what industry or class they may be directed. 

Every one worthy of American citizenship should make the office seeker 
understand that certain and immediate political execution awaits him if 
he attempts to dodge this issue by pitting employer against employe, or 
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yiee versa. In dealing with this relationship of government to business, 
which has so much to do with prosperity or the lack of it, the greatest 
good will come only from active, earnest co-operation between the men 
who supply the labor and those who furnish the capital, between borrower 
and lender, buyer and seller, voter and lawmaker. b 

One glaring example will suffice to show the ill effect of over-regulation. 
During the past fifteen or twenty years prices of most commodities advanced. 
Practically every kind of material used by railroads cost more, or at any 
rate no less. They have been obliged to pay more for labor. In spite of 
this, the railroad commissions refused, until very recently, to permit any 
or corresponding increases in the only thing the carriers had for sale, 
transportation, and in many cases rates were actually lowered. Will any 
sensible man contend that you can hold the selling price of an article 
stationary and continue to pay more for the raw materials and labor used 
in supplying that article, without going over the precipice and landing in 
bankruptey? Surely he would not make so foolish a claim unless the 
original selling price were too high, and transportation, when compared 
with standards in other countries and based upon the capital invested, was 
not selling at an exorbitant figure. 


Railroads Heaviest Buyers of Steel 


The transportation companies were in a sore plight. They could not 
economize by discontinuing very many trains. They could, to a certain 
extent, quit buying materials and supplies, enforcing idleness upon the 
plants where those things were made, which of course spread to the men 
in the lumber camps, iron mines and other places where the raw materials 
are found; they could cease or almost cease adding to rolling stock and 
curtail repairs on that already in use, in this manner cutting down other 
pay rolls, and allowing both engines and freight cars to get in such bad 
order as to be unfit for the transportation necessities of the nation. They 
availed themselves of this privilege, and you know from common report 
how difficult it is to seeure cars in which to make shipments. They 
retrenched by laying off many thousands of track and yard laborers. Could 
they do anything else? Yes, many of them could go through receiverships, 
and this they did. The percentage of net earnings got so low as to frighten 
investors and the companies could not longer sell securities and raise new 
capital for equipment, extensions and repairs. 

The railroads are the biggest buyers, and, next to the farmers, the largest 
employers in the country. It is admitted that there have been cases of 
improper financing and of gross mismanagement, but it is claimed that 
valuation work now in progress will not show excessive capitalization, and 
by far the major portion of our mileage is directed by capable and eco- 
nomical men. The good were made to suffer with the bad and could only 
avoid ruin by rigid retrenchment. 

It is not conceivable that the cessation of buying and the idleness due 
to a condition of this kind could fail to cripple business, and undoubtedly 
much of the dullness existing prior to the revival that was born of European 
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necessities is traceable to the short-sighted starvation policy in dealing 
with railroads. The legislatures and commissions saved a few cents or a 
few dollars in freight rates or passenger fares to the farmer, merchant or 
manufacturer, whose customers were taken away by the same false economy, 
for it impaired the purchasing power of an army of people. 

The outcome of this treatment of the railroads demonstrates how unjust 
rules or laws applied to any industry will react upon us all, both the rich 
and the poor. This is a broad economic question and bankers and others 
must take a hand in solving it if it is to be rightly solved. 

After the sales and shipments of farm products restored the exchanges 
to a more normal basis and gave our railroads additional freight to haul, 
European purchases of our raw materials and manufactures began. Our 
exports have been constantly expanding, each month exceeding the one 
before. The abnormal increases in foreign trade added momentum in 
domestic transactions, and now, in commercial affairs, we are the busiest 
nation in the world. . All the accepted indices bear out this statement. 
Bank clearings are mounting higher and higher; steel, the recognized 
barometer, is repeatedly climbing to new levels, in tonnage and prices, 
copper is searee and is selling for more than in any year since 1873, there is 
an insistent demand for manufactured goods, with no unusual accumulation 
of merchandise anywhere, the farmer is receiving excellent returns for 
whatever he can spare to eager markets, every one willing to work can 
find a job at good wages, and the purchasing power is tremendous. The 
railroads were authorized to raise rates on some classes of freight and in 
certain territory, and this, together with the unprecedented traffic, has 


somewhat replenished their treasuries. Practically the country over there 
is evidence of prosperity beyond anything we have known in years. 


Big Transformation in the Business World 


There probably has never been such a transformation in the business 
world. From complete stagnation and demoralization to feverish activity 
and constantly enlarging totals in less than two years, furnishes material 
out of which some fluent writer of the future will weave a story rivalling 
the fairy tales of childhood. He ean allow his ability full sway and then 
not recount half the achievements in the business life of America during 
nineteen fifteen and nineteen sixteen, for I do not see how the momentum 
already gained can exhaust itself before the close of this year. 

If we are to hold a prominent place in international trade and prevent 
invasion of our home markets after the war, we must band together for 
the good of America. We must not squander the fruits of present prosperity 
in riotous disregard of the future, nor be led into unwarranted expansion 
or ruinous speculation by the spirit of too great daring that rises with every 
season of intense activity. If in coming years we are to point with pride 
to American supremacy, we must lay out a course marked by more boosting 
than boasting, more working than wrangling, more patriotism than partisan- 
ship. If we but do this we of this generation will make no small contribu- 
tion to the present happiness and future greatness of our glorious country. 
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BANK EXPANSION THROUGH 
FOREIGN BRANCHES 


BY W. S. KIES 
Vice-President of The National City Bank of New York 


HE idea of branch banking, as it is carried on in other parts of 
the world, is new to the United States. Until the passage of 
the Federal Reserve Act, there were no provisions in our Na- 
tional Banking Laws permitting the establishment of branches 

in foreign countries. It is true that the laws of some of the States have 
permitted state banks to establish branches, but these laws generally limit 
the location of these branches to the city in which the bank is located. 

Under a special charter granted in 1901 by the State of Connecticut, the 
International Banking Corporation was empowered to establish branches 
in any part of the world, but this charter is unique, and none other approach- 
ing it in scope has been issued to any banking association. Certain trust 
companies incorporated under the laws of the State of New York have, 
for a number of years, maintained what in reality are branches in France 
and England, and under the laws of Connecticut there has been recently 
incorporated a bank which does a general commercial banking business and 
which has established branches and agencies in certain of the Central 
American countries. 


Branches Have Been Impossible Heretofore 


But for nearly a century and a quarter the branch bank has had no 
place in our national banking system. 

Forty English banks operating in foreign countries have 1,325 branches; 
in South America alone five German banks have forty branches and five © 
English banks have seventy branches. 


Branches Active Agencies of Trade Expansion 


The South American foreign banks and their branches are active agencies 
for the promotion of trade relations between the South American republics 
and the home countries. These. banks have entered actively into the 
industrial and economical lives of the communities in which they are 
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located. They have furnished money for the development of the resources 
of these countries; have financed railroads, harbor works, public utilities 
and warehouses. They have been instrumental in building up markets at 
home for the raw materials produced by South America, and have in this 


manner established a basis for a reciprocal exchange of products. The 


money of England and Germany has been freely invested in the future of 
these countries. 


England and Germany have put into Argentina, Brazil 
and Uruguay in the last twenty-five years, approximately four thousand 


million dollars, and as a result enjoy together 46 per cent of the total trade 
of these three countries. 


Investments Promote Foreign Trade 


Of course these investments do not represent money taken from the 
capital of the banks, but the investments of the people of England and 
Germany in South American securities. A ready market has existed in 
Europe and on the Continent for South American bonds and stocks, and 
capital for development projects has been heretofore obtained with little 
difficulty. Germany has been able to do her share in the constructive work 
of upbuilding South America because of the effective aid of paternal goy- 
ernment, which has worked hand in hand with the commercial and financial 
interests of the empire for the development of German commerce. German 
investors. have been taught that the prosperity of the country depended 
upon the development of foreign markets, and have felt secure in their 
investments, knowing that the power of the German Empire would be ex- 
erted in the protection of contracts entered into in foreign lands. 


Secret of England’s Great Commerce 


England’s position as a world power is in the largest measure due to 
the development of her foreign commerce. She has not only been the 
world’s largest carrier and ablest merchant, but at the same time its 
greatest banker. England has loaned money in all parts of the world 
whenever she has been able to see trade returns as a result of the loan. 
Through her system of English-owned foreign banks, with their branches, 
she has ever been ready to finance the needs of countries whose raw ma- 
terials could be used by her factories, and whose people in return could 
be converted into customers for her manufactured products. 

During the early years of our history, there was perhaps little need of 
foreign branches of our banks. We were a nation in the process of making, 
and in the development of our resources we sought and used the surplus 
capital of all the world. Our exports in our earlier days were what might 
be termed largely non-competitive. We sent to the other parts of the world 
our surplus food products, lumber, minerals and raw materials, such as 


wool and cotton, receiving in return from the older well-establis’:2d manu- 
facturing nations their manufactured products. 
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The invention of the steam engine and the use of steam as a motive 
power, the wonderful ingenuity of the Yankee mechanic in the perfecting 
of labor-saving devices and machinery, and, later, the marvelous develop- 
ments in the electrical field, have worked a transformation in the industrial 
history of this country. As the largest producer of raw materials, with 
the greatest coal supply of any nation, with countless waterpowers capable 
of generating hundreds of thousands of horsepower, and with an abundant 
supply of intelligent labor, it was perfectly natural that this country should 
become a great manufacturing nation. 


‘ 


Surest Source of Wealth of a Nation 


The profits of manufacturing are the surest source of wealth to a nation. 
When raw materials are exported, it is the exportation of the natural re- 
sources of a country, and is in effect drawing upon the savings bank. These 
natural resourees, when once used up, can never be replaced. There is 
treasured in our mountains a given quantity of oil, coal and minerals. 
There is in the soil of our land a given quantity of potash, nitrogen and of 
the various other chemicals which are needed to make it productive. There- 
fore, the cotton, the corn, the wheat, and the hay which we grow and send 
to other countries is taking from our soil that which must be replaced if its 
fertility is to be continued. Nature has given us great forests, but with 
their destruction many years must elapse before new trees shall be usable 
for lumber purposes. 

If, on the other hand, we use our lumber to build factories, our coal 
to furnish power to run them and manufacture our raw materials into 
finished products, we are adding largely to their value by the labor and 
skill used in their making, and this addition in value is a source of wealth 
which comes to us without the sacrifice of our natural resources. 


What Actually Has Been Accomplished 


How great has been the change in our industrial life is indicated by the 
following very striking figures: 

From 1899 to 1909, the capital invested in manufacturing establish- 
ments in the United States grew from approximately nine billions to over 
eighteen billions. For the fiscal year 1914, which ended just before the 
beginning of the war, and would, therefore, be considered normal, 18 per 
cent of the total of our exports was of foodstuffs, as against 44 per cent’ 
in 1894, whereas manufactured products formed 47 per cent of our exports, 
as against 23 per cent in 1894. The value of the products of our factories 
increased 81 per cent from 1900 to 1910, and the number of persons em- 
ployed in the United States in manufacturing and mechanical pursuits 
increased 90 per cent in the period 1890 to 1910, while the number of persons 
engaged in agriculture increased but 37 per cent in the same period. 

If the same proportionate decrease in our exports of foodstuffs continues 
and our manufactured articles increase in the same ratio, it will be but a 
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comparatively few years before we shall be importing foodstuffs and the 
permanent prosperity of this country will depend upon our ability to find 
markets for our manufactured articles. 

Our domestic market is the largest in the world and is capable of ab- 
sorbing a very large percentage of the output of our manufacturing estab. 
lishments. Just prior to the war, there had been indications that we were 
fast reaching the point of saturation. For a number of years, our manu- 
facturing plants had not been running anywhere near capacity and con- 
certed efforts had been made toward the development of foreign markets, 
The growing friendliness of our sister republics to the South had focused 
the attention of those of our manufacturers, who had the foresight to see 
the need of new markets, upon South America as a natural market for our 
surplus products. 


Cultivation of New Markets Essential 


In the cultivation of new markets, our manufacturers at once felt the 
need of American banks to aid them in the extension of their business. They 
found it necessary to rely upon the financial representatives of their keenest 
competitors in order to transact their necessary banking business. Their 
invoices with their terms and prices were thus open to the agencies of their 
competitors. They were without the friendly advice of skilled bankers, and 
had no source for obtaining credit and trade information. 

There was no market for dollar exchange, and tribute had to be paid 
to English bankers in every transaction, because all settlements were made 
in pounds sterling. There was the theoretical risk at least of two exchanges, 
from the loeal currency into the pound sterling and from the pound sterling 
into American currency. 


Why Banking Facilities Must Expand 


As American trade grew in foreign markets, the handicaps under which 
our manufacturers were working, by reason of the lack of banking facilities, 
became more and more pronounced, and as a result of the demands of 
exporters generally throughout the country, the new Federal Reserve Act 
provided for the establishment of branches of our national banks in foreign 
countries. 

The provisions in the Reserve Act granting the right to establish 
branches are contained in Section 25. They are very general in their terms, 
and quite indefinite. It is provided that any national banking association 
possessing a capital and surplus of a million dollars or more may file appli- 
cation with the Federal Reserve Board, upon such conditions and under 
such regulations as may be prescribed by the board for the purpose of secur- 
ing authority to establish branches in foreign countries or dependencies of 
the United States for the furtherance of the foreign commerce of the 
United States. 
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It is not plain from the foregoing whether the Federal Reserve Board 
is to make regulations merely governing the filing of the application or 
whether the Board shall have authority to establish such rules and regula- 
tions as it sees fit for the control and- management of the branches. The 
Board is specifically given power to approve or reject any application if in 
its judgment the amount of capital is not sufficient, or if for other reasons 
the granting of such application is deemed inexpedient. The second para- 
graph of the section deals with the furnishing of reports to the Comptroller 
of the Currency, and gives authority to the Federal Reserve Board to 
order special examinations whenever it deems’‘necessary. It further pro- 
vides that the bank shall conduct the accounts of each foreign branch inde- 
pendently of the accounts of other foreign branches established by it and of 
its home office, and shall at the end of each fiscal period transfer to its 
general ledger the profit or loss accruing at each branch as a separate item. 

While there has been no direct decision upon the point, it may be said 
that it has been assumed that Section 25 does not alter any of the provisions 
of the National Banking Act, and that branches of national banks are under 
the same control and subject to the same restrictions as are the parent 
banks in this country, with the exception that it appears to have been the 
intent of Congress to place foreign branches under the exclusive control of 
the Federal Reserve Board. Generally speaking the relationship between . 
the parent bank and the branch is that of principal and agent. The home 
bank is responsible for any of the acts of the branch, and the branch. itself 
ean do nothing which the parent bank has no authority to do. 


Many Difficulties Are Encountered 


Of course, working along these lines, many difficulties have been and 
will be encountered. Our branches are handicapped in their competition 
with foreign banks, especially in view of the fact that banking in foreign 
countries is conducted on an entirely different basis than banking in the 
United States. 

Immediately after the passage of the Federal Reserve Act, steps were 
taken by The National City Bank of New York to avail itself of the pro- 
visions of the Act, and to establish branches of the Bank at such points 
as would be of most assistance to American exporters in the development 
of new markets. About five thousand letters were written to various manu- 
facturers throughout the country seeking information as to those markets 
in which banking assistance was most needed, and asking for suggestions 
as to the service to be rendered by these branches. The replies presented 
a most interesting study. Over 90 per cent suggested the South American 
markets as those toward which American efforts during the next few years 
would be directed. 

It might be well to point out that these letters were sent out early in 
May, 1914, nearly three months before the opening of the war. Every letter 
Suggested that the greatest service the Bank could perform would be to 


assist in obtaining accurate credit and trade information. It was urged 
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that, at least for the first few years, the branches should be equipped with 
trade experts to assist in studying market conditions and possibilities. Many 
of the smaller manufacturers indicated a keen desire to enter foreign 
markets, but frankly expressed their ignorance of competitive conditions 
and their inability to obtain accurate credit information. 


National City Blazes the Way 


With the wants of our manufacturers thus clearly before them, the 
directors of the National City Bank, in June, 1914, passed a resolution 
asking the Federal Reserve Board for authority to establish branches in 
Buenos Aires, Argentina, and Rio de Janeiro, Brazil. The first branch of 
a national bank to be established in a foreign country was opened on No- 
vember 10, 1914, in Buenos Aires. The following February a branch was 
opened in Rio de. Janeiro, and since then branches have been established in 
Santos and Sao Paulo, Brazil; Montevideo, Uruguay; and in Havana and 
Santiago, Cuba. Other branches in South America and in Europe are in 
contemplation, and to furnish facilities in the Orient, National City Bank 
interests have aequired the International Banking Corporation with its 
sixteen branches in India, China, Japan and the Philippines. The brauches 
of the International Banking Corporation while operated independently, 
nevertheless are working in closest harmony and co-operation with the City 
Bank branches. 

In order that the branches might be effective agencies in aid of Ameri- 
ean Commerce, there has been provided in connection with each branch a 
commercial or trade department and a special credit department. To assist 
in the dissemination of accurate credit information concerning the South 
American markets, and to answer the countless inquiries received from 
American manufacturers, it was found necessary to organize in the Bank 
a Foreign Trade Department. To furnish a general medium for the publi- 
cation of trade information, statistical data and general commercial news 
from South America, and more particularly to create a medium for the 
discussion of the various problems in connection with our foreign trade, the 
Department undertook the publication of a monthly magazine, ‘The 
Amerieas.”’ 


Volume of Business Is Large 


As an indication of the extent of the work of the Foreign Trade De- 
partment, the following may be of interest. There have been received to 
date from the various branches 6,701 commercial and industrial reports, 
including 1,200 special market reports from Buenos Aires and 797 special 
reports from Rio de Janeiro. Approximately 20,000 manufacturers in the 
United States, large and small, have used to a greater or lesser extent the 
service of the Foreign Trade Department. Skilled credit men were sent to 
all of the branches, and with every steamer have come credit files contain- 
ing information upon the responsibility and standing of South American 
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merchants. In this work, the manufacturers of the United States have co- 
operated splendidly. There has been collected m the Credit Department 
of the City Bank the credit experience of hundreds of manufacturers in 
this country with Latin-American merchants. 


Development of Branches Necessarily Is Slow 


The development of branch banking is of necessity a slow and difficult 
process. The American banker has heretofore known little of the customs 
and characteristics of foreign countries, the demands of foreign markets 
or the intricacies of foreign exchange. He has had no particular part in 
international finance. His experience as a commodity banker has been 
limited. He has been handicapped by a lack of knowledge of foreign 
languages. With the exception of Argentina and Uruguay, the currencies 
of almost all of the South American countries have depreciated, and under 
these conditions it is difficult for an American banker, lacking in experience. 
to get his bearings. 

The difficulty of finding men to staff foreign branches is an almost insur- 
mountable obstacle. It is desirable, of course, to have the senior officers 
of an American branch Americans, but so far it has been impossible to find 
sufficient men of banking experience willing to leave the United States and, 
take up work in the foreign field. Twice the number of branches would 
have been opened during the last year had it been possible to staff them 
with capable American bankers. 


Must First Overcome Local Prejudices 


It has been necessary too to overcome local prejudices and to demon- 
strate that the branches of American banks were being established in good 
faith for the purpose of facilitating commerce between South America and 
the United States. It can be said, however, without fear of exaggeration 
that much has been accomplished in the past year or so in building up a 
good will toward American commercial interests and in impressing upon 
the South American business mind the desirability of closer relations with 
the United States. 

Perhaps the greatest single service rendered by the branches already 
established, and those which American banks will hereafter locate in for- 
eign countries, is in the building up of a market for dollar exchange. Be- 
fore the establishment of branches in Brazil, Argentina and Uruguay, the 
dollar was not even quoted. During the last year, the volume of direct 
exchange between these countries and the United States has been remark- 
able, and practically all the shipments of wool, hides, quebracho, and a 
large portion of the coffee, have been financed through the medium of 
dollar credits. 

The development of dollar exchange is materially aided through the 
acceptance provisions of the Federal Reserve Act. Those who have been 
giving the matter serious thought generally appreciate the vast importance 
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of the acceptance in international business. Section 84 of the Federal Re- 
serve Act reads as follows: 

‘‘Any member bank may accept drafts or bills of exchange drawn upon 
it and growing out of transactions involving the importation or exporta- 
tion of goods having not more than six months’ sight to run; but no banks 
shall accept such bills to an amount equal at any time in the aggregate 
to more than one-half its paid-up capital stock and surplus.’’ 

Section 82 provides for the rediscount of such acceptances, based on 
the importation or exportation of goods, which have a maturity at time of 
discount of not more than three months, when indorsed by a member bank, 
Section 84 has been since amended to increase the acceptance power of 
branches up to the full amount of the capital and surplus, with the consent 
of the Federal Reserve Board, upon proper application being made. 


Service Performed Is a Big Factor 


England’s pre-eminence as the world’s financial market has been due 
largely to the service performed by the English acceptance houses, and to 
the existence of an active discount market for bills on London originating 
in all parts of the world. Exchange on London has been the means of 
settlement of transactions in international commerce for years, with the 
resultant large profits to English bankers. 

The acceptance is a financial expedient practically unknown in this 
country until the passage of the Federal Reserve Act. The difference be- 
tween the method previously in effect here and in Europe was that com- 
mercial transactions here were financed by notes and in Europe by bills of 
exchange. The one is practically an unsalable investment. Although no 
legal restrictions forbid the rediscounting of a note, nevertheless such was 
not generally considered good banking practice. The acceptance, on the 
other hand, is a prime quick asset, being the promise of a banking house 
of standing to pay a definite sum at a certain date, the promise being secured 
in addition by the commodities against which the bill was drawn, to be 
liquidated within a fixed period by the sale of the commodities. 


Not Expected to Supplant Sterling Bills 


It can not be expected that the American bill, drawn in dollars, will 
take the place of the London bill, but with the establishment of branch 
banks quite generally in strategic markets of the world, and with the com- 
bination of cireumstances now favoring this country, it can confidently be 
expected that the bill on New York will become a recognized medium for 
settling balances in international trade. A discount market has been built 
up in New York and other financial centers of this country, and the national 
bank acceptance is now recognized by banks as the safest, surest and most 
liquid of short term investments. 

The last twenty months have brought great commercial and financial 
opportunities to the United States—at the same time, grave responsibilities 
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as well. Within that short period of time, we have changed from a debtor 
to a creditor nation, and there has been forced upon us, by circumstances 
over which we have had no control, a leading réle in international finance. 
For the first time in history, countries of the old world, and those formerly 
financed in Europe, have borrowed hundreds of millions of dollars in our 
markets. We have purchased back from Europe a large portion of the 
securities heretofore sold her, the proceeds of which have helped to develop 
our resourees. World markets hitherto inaccessible have turned to us 
for necessary supplies, and the warring nations have drawn upon our 
factories for munitions of war. On top of all. this, there has developed a 
domestic demand of exceptional proportions. The result is that every- 
where throughout the country factory wheels in many instances are turning 
twenty-four hours a day, and both labor and capital are prospering. 


Fortune Now Smiles on the United States 


At a time when fortune is so favorably smiling upon us, it may be well 
to ask whether we are giving sufficient thought to the future. In the fat 
years, it is well to look ahead and prepare for lean times. When we con- 
sider the vast destruction of capital now going on, the huge war debts 
accumulating, and the appalling loss of life, we must realize that when the _ 
fighting nations shall have again returned to sanity and this sickening 
saturnalia of blood-letting shall have ceased, then the entire world will be 
ealled upon to pay the price and to restore the damage resulting from 
Europe’s madness. 

It is absolutely essential to our future welfare as a nation that the 
United States have permanent markets in which to sell its surplus manu- 
factured products. At the present time, in many of the markets of the 
world formerly closed to us, we now have practically no competition. Amer- 
ican goods are purchased because they are the only ones which ean be 
obtained. We ean not expect this condition to continue when our European 
competitors are again in the field. American goods must then obtain their 
place in a market on the basis of price and quality, or as the result of a 
demand built up by clever advertising and through superior salesmanship. 


Wages Are Steadily Rising in This Country 


We are in a rising labor market. Wages in all lines have been increased. 
Our experience indicates that wages are easily moved in only one direction, 
and that is upwards, and that it is almost impossible, when once a wage 
scale has been established, to lower it. While wages on the other side of 
the water are also likely to increase, and while production will proceed 
under certain serious disadvantages, nevertheless we must not fail to recog- 
nize the tendency abroad toward a nationalization of industry as a result 
of the necessity of concentration of effort in production during the war. 
The lessons of the war in organization will be influential in peace and 
we may fairly anticipate better organization, greater efficiency and a wider 
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use of labor-saving machinery on the part of our European competitors 
when the war cloud has passed. 

The experience of these nations in speeding up production for the pur- 
pose of supplying munitions, and the resulting quantity production on a 
large scale will make itself felt after the war. We may reasonably expeet 
that foreign manufacturers in many lines will, hereafter, look more to 
quantity, uniform production and a reduction of unit price, brought about 
by the use of machinery, than to quality and the diversification of product 
resulting from hand labor. 


Expecting a Period of Keenest Production 


We can, therefore, look forward to a period of keenest competition, and 
this will be aceentuated by the fact that production on a large scale will 
be an absolute economic necessity in Europe after the war. It is only 
through large production and the sale of a large surplus in the markets of 
the world that the belligerent nations can again build up their depleted gold 
supply and restore their shattered credits. 

Realizing fully what is ahead of us, it is the duty of every citizen who 
desires to see his country permanently prosperous to aid in the development 
of a national export poliey which will give support to our manufacturers 
in their struggle against governmentally supported effort across the water. 
A successful export policy would contemplate the removal from business 
of many of the hampering restrictions under which it now suffers. Partie- 
ularly should there be given to our manufacturers the right of combination 
in the development of foreign markets. 


Need of More Liberal Shipping Laws 


The laws preventing the growth of our merchant marine should be 
repealed and a policy inaugurated to aid its immediate upbuilding. But 
right now we are threatened with legislation potentially more destructive 
to the future of our merchant marine than a fleet of hostile submarines. 
The Alexander Bill as reported in the newspapers contains provisions so 
sweeping in the powers granted as to make profitable operation thereunder 
an almost impossible problem. It is particularly unfortunate that legislation 
so discouraging to the efforts of American shipowners should be forced upon 
the country at the very moment when comprehensive plans for the rehabil- 
itation of the American merchant marine are under favorable consideration 
by large interests which are earnestly and sineerely working to better ocean 
transportation conditions. 


Commercial Treaties by Commissions 
A commission comprising the best business minds in this country should 


have in charge the planning and drafting of commercial treaties with various 
nations of the world. A permanent tariff commission should he created 
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and clothed with sufficient authority to take the tariff out of politics for 

all time to come. Our banking act should be broadened, the acceptance 

extended to cover domestic transactions, the powers of branch banks in 

P foreign countries extended to enable them to conform in business to the 

customs of the countries, and, lastly, a definite and continuous governmental 
policy in connection with American investments in foreign countries. 

To obtain the necessary legislation for a program of this kind, the 
country as a whole must be educated to the importance of a permanent 
export trade to the nation’s welfare. No one can help more in this connec- 
tion than the banker. His judgment on financial and commercial matters 

in the community in which he lives is usually accepted without question, 
and his influence as a citizen is large. 


Best Methods of Developing Foreign Markets 


In one respect in particular he has the opportunity to accomplish much, 
and that is in the direction of developing in this country a market for 
foreign securities. Permanent foreign markets are best developed through 
investments, the proceeds of which are used in the development of a coun- 
try’s latent resources. HKngland and Germany, prior to the war, had invested 
approximately four billion dollars in South America. France and Belgium, 
operating through their mortgage land companies, had obtained a firm 
foothold in many of the agricultural sections of South America. 

The investment of money in public utilities, in port works, in railroads, 
and in the development of large farming areas, means a continued demand 
for machinery, factory supplies, railroad equipment and agricultural imple- 
ments. The lender of the money can often control its expenditure, and so, 
through an investment in a foreign country, a permanent source of demand 
for American products is provided. 


Fe Spirit of Economy Must Develop 


We are the richest country in the world, and, at the same time, the most 
extravagant. If a-spirit of economy would prevail among our people, we 
could easily, during the next few years, save enough money to obtain a 
strong investment position in all the markets of the world. Upon our ability 
é to accumulate out of our present abnormally large earnings substantial 
: amounts of capital for investment abroad will depend very largely our 

permanent suecess in foreign trade. 


eg ote Ne 


3 One of the great handicaps in the matter of foreign investments has 
: been the lack of a proper agency for analyzing and investigating proposi- 


tions from foreign countries. We have not had the machinery for properly 
handling matters of this kind. In the formation of the American Interna- 
tional Corporation, there has been provided an agency through which enter- 
prises in all parts of the world may receive expert analysis before being 
presented to the American investor. 
With the growth of foreign branches of American banks, and additions 
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to their numbers, with proper co-operation between all those interested in 
foreign markets, and with intelligent support from our Government, we 
should be able to obtain a foothold in markets hitherto closed to us, and, 
through our aid in the development of their natural resources, bind to us 
in bonds of commercial friendship countries whose interests and trade have 
heretofore been held by Europe. 


Policy Must Be Along Broad Lines 


But this work must not be undertaken in a spirit of eupidity and selfish. 
ness, or with even the semblance of a desire to profit from the misfortune 
of others. We must be moved by a higher purpose—that of service. As 
the only great nation spared the horrors of war, ours is the responsibility 
through tactful co-operative effort to assist in building up and restoring 
where the war is tearing down and destroying, and to take the place of 
Europe where needed in supplying the wants and in aiding the development 
of those countries which she can no longer serve. 


VOCATIONAL TRAINING 


The cannons roared in thund’rous tones, 
The shells about him broke; 
The air was thick with noxious gas, 
All round was choked with smoke. 
He tossed his cigarette away, 
And then picked up his gun, 
Then at a signal, double quick, 
He took it on the run. 


Across the shot-searred battlefield, 
While shrapnel passed him by, 
He charged straight for a gun-crowned trench, 
And never winked an eye; 
He laughed, as down the other side 
With rapid strides he plunged ; 
And then about, with bayonet, 
He swiftly struck and lunged. 


The day was won, they cheered his grit, 
But carelessly said he, 

‘*A baseball umpire once was I, 
This thing is play for me.”’ 


—Leslie’s Weekly. 





GOVERNMENTAL ACTIVITIES HAMPER 
AMERICAN PROGRESS 


BY ANDREW JAY FRAME 
President of the Waukesha (Wis.) National Bank 


N MORE than half a century of banking experience I never indulged 
in speculative ventures and only invested in conservative under- 
takings, therefore my only plea is that we ‘‘Do not lay on the 
multitude the blame that is due to the few,’’ and also to the end 

that individualism, which spurs human progress, may not be supplanted 
by the blighting effects of socialistic theories. To my mind, socialism may 
be fairly defined as—An effort to live by our wits instead of by work, and 
which generally fails for lack of capital. 

Permit me to deal briefly with our internal affairs first. We bow with 
all due respect to the idealists, who have placed upon cur statute books 
provision for a Federal Trade Commission composed of five men appointed 
by the President and approved by the United States Senate; a Commission 
whose powers of control extend over our industrial interests, approximat- 
ing in value one-sixth of the immense total wealth of the United States, 
and thus exceeds all autocratic powers ever granted in a country of indi- 
vidual freedom like ours. The powers of this Commission even exceed - 
those of the various State Railway and Interstate Commerce Commissions. 
The tenure of office of all is temporary and not for life, and therefore 
subject to the whims of fallacious popular clamor. These combined powers 
are excelled only by those of a Socialistie State. It would therefore seem 


they are fraught with weal or woe to our future progress and greatness. 


Governmental Control of One-Third Our Wealth 


The facts appear to be that under this Commission and the State and 
Inter-State Commerce Commissions, practical control of nearly one-third 
of the wealth of the nation is taken away from individual ownership, and 
placed under the autocratic direction of temporary political power. May 
not Americans, who love the individual freedom which our forefathers 
fought for and won, and who condemn unsparingly the tyrannies of gov- 
ermments wherein individual freedom was practically dethroned, T say, 
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may we not pause with fear and trembling as to the result? 

[ am not a pessimist, except that if the pendulum of socialistic error does 
not swing backward to sanity soon, then the warning words of Herbert 
Spencer's ‘‘Coming Slavery”’ in ‘‘Man vs. The State’’ will temporarily 
menace the world’s welfare. 1 say temporarily, because | ain optimistic 
enough to believe that ‘‘truth erushed to earth will rise again.” 


Diagnosing Our National Ills 


Let us reason together more specifically in diagnosing the ease, and 
ask what are the reasons for distrusting results? 

For some years the proof appears to be cumulative that the Supreme 
Court of the United States, appointed for life, and therefore the least 
subject to popular, erroneous clamor, is the only haven of reasonable se- 
eurity for vested rights, provided, however, the patient can survive the 
law’s delays, until justice gives relief. 

Witness, that popular clamor, under the spur of the political dema- 
gogue, coupled with the honest, theoretical reformer, largely because of 
a few dishonest promoters who nifade large fortunes, condemns the whole 
line of railway management; demands two-cent passenger fares, reduced 
freight rates, increased taxes, innumerable increases in labor costs, main- 
tenance, ete., and thus, notwithstanding nature has been wonderfully boun- 
tiful to us for many years, and prosperity should have been practieally 
unbroken; notwithstanding the bulk of the railways were managed with 
ability and integrity; notwithstanding the fact that for a quarter of a 
eentury, according to government and other official reports, the stock- 
holders of all the railways in the United States—the bulk of them without 
any water in them—received less than three per cent per annum—mark 
the rate—on their holdings and over one-half of the whole were sold under 
mortgage foreclosures; notwithstanding the fact that the great bulk of 
the securities of railways are held by millions of individual investors, 
widows, orphans, savings banks, trust and insurance companies who suffer 
most, when trouble comes. 

Notwithstanding these and other potent facts, the results have been to 
bring bankruptey today to one-sixth of the railway mileage of the United 
States. Many others are so crippled in income that up-keep is delayed; 
tens of thousands of laborers in 1914 and °15 were thrown out of employ- 
ment, and last, but not least, confidence, that great bulwark of all progress, 
has been badly shaken. As railway building has practically ceased for 
some years, the evidence seems conclusive. Confidence upbuilds, distrust 
destroys. 


Bankruptcies Come from Failures to Pay Interest, Not Dividends 


Let us not forget, that bankruptcies do not come from failure to pay 
dividends on stock, but from failure to pay interest on bonds, ete., which 
underlie stock issues. Further, stock and bond issues are now largely and 
justly limited to reasonable capitalizations. 
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Permit right here an illustration of a loss of confidence, largely brought 
about by the theoretical reformers on the Chautauqua circuits, of -which 
the Winona Assembly at Warsaw, Indiana, is a conspicuous example. These 
assemblies have cried aloud against public utilities generally. But listen. 
The Christian gentlemen connected with this assembly built an electric 
railway to assist the enterprise. Some $2,400,000 of bonds were issued 
and are now in default. Bankruptcy is threatened. Now comes the presi- 
dent of the road saying, ‘‘The road has been economically operated. The 
cost of maintenance, wages, etc., have gradually increased nearly 50 per 
cent, but transportation rates regulated by law, are not increased. Relief 
should be granted by permission to raise rates.’’ Because rates are not 
raised the president asks the holders of bonds to take about 45 per cent in 
first mortgage and 55 per cent in second mortgage bonds, with interest 
on the latter to be paid if earned. May we not fairly ask, ‘‘Is this confisea- 
tion of vested rights or-justice?’’ 


Evil Effects of Conflict between State and Federal Supervision 


Time forbids quoting many more flagrant cases of dishonor by munici- 
palities, state and nation, in the name of reform. We are sometimes led 
to exclaim, ‘‘Oh, reform, reform, what crimes are committed in thy name.’’ 

These serious, adverse results seem to have come about under somewhat 
conflicting state and national railway commissions with autocratic powers 
for regulation of rates, but which, apparently, dared not face popular 
clamor by increasing rates up to a living rate, until ‘the United States: 
Supreme Court in several cases sustained the railroads’ complaints that 
further confiscation of vested rights must cease or general bankruptcy 
must follow. This highest court has decided that vested rights are entitled 
to reasonable profits, and herein alone seem to lie belated safety for capital 
and consequently added employment for labor. Profits increase labor’s 
employment, and losses increase soup houses. 

These conflicts of authority seem to be deprecated by Justice Hughes of - 
the United States Supreme Court in a late address in New York City, 
wherein he said, ‘‘The establishment in nation and state of administrative 
agencies with both legislative and quasi-judicial powers of vast importance, 
which dual system of commerce regulation had enormously increased the 


difficulty and importance of the work of the courts as interpreters of 
laws.”’ 


Short Tenure in Office Makes Cowards 


It would seem that by the life tenure of officials of our Supreme Court, 
popular clamor is limited in its destructive powers, but the natural result 
of short tenure of office makes cowards of practically all. Ex-Governor 
Hughes of New York, in the two-cent fare case, is a noble exception to the 
tule. Even President Wilson in his December message to Congress, seemed 
to fully realize the critical condition of the railways and urged a thorough 
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investigation as to the causes therefor. Therefore, let us ponder these 
questions. 


First. If under a very able Inter-State Commerce Commission, hampered 
at times by conflicting State decisions—all with short office terms—suech 


unfortunate conditions have resulted, have we any stronger reason for 
believing that under a similar commission with larger powers over our 
vast industrial interests, we will fare better? ; 

Task Is a Vast and Complicated One 

Second. Is it within the range of reason, or even possibility, that five 
men without personal ownership, no matter how superb their ability or 
integrity, can successfully direct the destinies of the vast complicated ma- 
chinery of industrial development of this great nation, as against the tens 
of thousands of able and largely honest men of great and peculiar abilities 
in their own line, with personal interests as a spur to their activities in 
excelling, and also who give their undivided powers to ensure success? To 
illustrate. The equalization of railway rates has baffled thousands of 
experts who have given their lives te the subject and now the commissioners 
acknowledge their weakness to satisfactorily solve the problem. 

Third. Can we by any ‘‘be it enacted,’’ and guided by a commission 
appointed by changing political parties, direct successfully the genius of 
a Carnegie, or an Edison, or a James J. Hill, and thousands of other iesser 
lights? Could they direct the genius of a Thomas Jefferson, a Washington, 
or a Lincoln? Could they guide the genius of a Shakespeare or the 
immortal bard, Robert Burns? Dryden said, ‘‘Genius must be born, and 
never can be taught.’’ 


Men of Genius and Great Initiative Bring Greatest Human Progress 

In all seriousness, is it not the men of genius, the men of initiative and 
power, who generate the largest employment of labor, and therefore bring 
the greatest human progress? 

One of the most powerful answers to these questions came from **Fight- 
ing Bob’’ Evans, while coming around the horn of South America. War 
was in progress with Spain and the government was wiring specific diree- 
tions how to do things. The answer came promptly back—‘ Don’t hamper 
me with instructions.’’ The glorious result is historic. 

Again, listen to the wisdom of that greatest democratic, non-socialistic 
statesman, Thomas Jefferson. The author of ‘‘The Declaration of Inde- 
pendence’’ declared: ‘‘ All men are endowed with certain inalienable rights: 
that among these are life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness.’’ 

In inveighing against the oppressions of King George, the following 
significant expression appears—‘‘He has erected a multitude of new offices, 
and sent hither swarms of officers to harass our people and eat out their 
substance.’’’ 


(Commissions galore under the ‘‘ Wisconsin Idea’’ while population 
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jnereased less than 25 per cent, State expenditures have increased 500 per 
cent or from $3,000,000 in 1900 to about $15,000,000 in 1913, and. offer, 


therefore, One conspicuous example.) 
Distribution, Not Concentration, Brings Greatest, Results 


Mr. Jefferson further said, ‘‘It is not by the consolidation or concentra- 
tion of powers, but by their distribution, that good government is effected.”’ 
‘“Were we directed from Washington when to sow and when to reap, we 
should soon want bread.’’ ‘*That government is best, that governs least.’? 

Again listen to the Immortal Abraham Lincoln. 

“The legitimate object of government is to do for a community of 
people whatever they need to have done, but cannot do it all, or cannot 
do so well for themselves, in their separate or individual capacities. In 
all that the people can individually do as well for themselves, government 
ought not to interfere.’’ He divides these subjects of governmental activ- 
ity into two classes as follows: 

“The first—that in relation to wrongs—embraces all crimes, misde- 
meanors and non-performance of contracts.”’ 

“The other embraces all which, in its nature, and without wrong, re- 
quires combined action, as public roads and highways, public schools, 
charities, pauperism, orphanage, estates of the deceased, and the machinery 
of government itself.’’ 


Benefit from Greatest Consistent Liberty of Action 


‘“We see it, and to us it appears like principle, and the best sort of 
principle at that; the principle of allowing the people to do as they please 
with their own business.”’ 

‘Property is the fruit of labor; property is desirable, is a positive 
good in the world. That some should be rich shows that others may 
become rich, and hence-.is just encouragement to industry and enterprise. 
Let not him who is houseless pull down the house of another; let him work 
diligently and build one for himself, thus by example assuring that his 
own shall be safe from violence when built.’’ 

These greatest of statesmen evidently did not teach socialism; they did 
not advocate confiscation of vested rights; neither did they teach that the 
iron heel of monopolistic governmental business activities should supersede 
individual initiative, which has worked wonders in upbuilding this nation. 


Would Restrict Governmental Supervision 


It seems axiomatic, that if one can enjoy the fruits of his own labors, his 
fire kindles; but if the State confiscates his income, his fire smoulders. 
Crush individual energy, and human progress halts. 

But T hear some one ask, Ts governmental supervision and control not 
valuable to the nation? The true answer seems to be Yes and No! To my 
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mind, the National Currency Act gave us a banking system the peer of 
any in history. But supervision is limited to a beneficent law, and admip. 
istrative control is left to individual freedom. 

Again. Most of the States have passed laws regulating, through com. 
missioners, the issue of stocks and bonds of railways and public utility 
corporations to reasonable costs; also, have limited to a certain extent cut: 
throat competition, and have thus righted many flagrant wrongs of the 
past. We commend such supervision and control as beneficent, but cannot 
eoncede the practicability of unduly hampering individual initiative. These 
illustrations amply cover my point. Further, breaking the law is justly 
punishable. No patriot will hesitate to punish wrongs wherever found, 
The weakness of these Commissions seems to be that they are empowered on 


© 


complaint of any one to investigate charges and direct their correction. 
Complainant Should Bear Some of Expense 


Is it possible that in this land of freedom, we are to continue going to 
and fro, at public expense, throughout the land to investigate charges 
that cost the complainant nothing? Will not such complaints, trivial and 
otherwise, multiply beyond measure under public clamor? The proof lies 
in the fact that the great bulk of such prosecutions for the past ten years, 
in response to public clamor, have been silenced by the United States Su- 
preme Court decisions. To open an easier door to investigations at public 
expense would seem to invite broadcast inquisition. It ought to cost com- 


plainants something, if they are wrong, to get into court, if persecution is 
not to supersede reasonable prosecution of wrongs. 

If damages for wrongful prosecutions were the rule, I fear the United 
States Government would be a heavy debtor to many honorable and inno- 
cent citizens. 


Seeking to Upbuild, Not to Tear Down 


From public expressions it appears the commissioners have seen some 
light as to, the great injury done in the past to many legitimate interests, 
and they are now seeking ways to upbuild and not tear down. Yet we 
cannot dispel the thought that the principle of the Act is dangerous to the 
public welfare in granting such stupendous powers to a few men, who 
probably will sometimes unscrupulously use those powers to overthrow our 
boasted individual freedom. 

Permit one broad illustration of widespread error. 

Popular clamor indiscriminately cries ‘‘down with the corporations, 
ete.’’ What are the facts? The United States government reports on In- 
come Taxes for 1913, cover say 317,000 corporations. But 187,000 of these 
paid any income tax and 130,000, or over 40 per cent, paid none. The 
average profits of the whole were but 4 3-10 per cent on capital employed. 
It would seem that labor received its reward, but capital none from 130,000 
corporations. The average profits were very moderate, thus the fallacy of 
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exorbitant profit under the light of facts should make honest men pause. 
Vice Chairman Edward N. Hurley of the Federal Trade Commission, lately 
expressed astonishment over these revelations as confirmed in 1915, and 
appears to seek a remedy, which is approved by President Wilson. This 
evidences a hope that a reign of reason may supersede destructive theories. 


Turns to Our Foreign Commerce 


I have dwelt so far upon internal affairs. By analogy may we not fairly 
expect like results in our efforts to upbuild our Foreign Trade through too 
much interference by government with our external transportation facili- 
ties and general commercial intercourse ? 

Let us not forget, that from April to August, 1914, before the war com- 
menced, our imports exceeded our exports, and two millions of men were 
out of employment. Since then, war’s unnatural demands for our products 
have turned an excess of imports into an excess of exports—aggregating 
some two thousand millions of dollars to January 1, 1916, thus giving pay 
rolls averaging $1,000 each to the idle millions, and which has turned the 
tide of adversity into, at least, temporary prosperity. We pray that the 
cruel war may soon cease, but hope the inertia of greater progress may 
carry us onward and upward. In any event, may the object lesson of big | 
exports over imports teach us that it brings greater prosperity to labor. 
We all concede that when labor is fully employed, general prosperity reigns 
supreme. 


Need of More Liberal Navigation Laws 


In view of the fact that in ocean transportation we must compete with 
the whole world, are we not seriously handicapped by too rigid navigation 
laws; by compulsory high pay rolls for labor that cannot meet foreign 
competition and by subsidies given even by so-called free trade nations that 
are denied under the American flag? Permit me to merely touch upon 
what, to my mind, is the most important phase of the subject, to-wit—sub- 
sidies. History records that the United States Government between 1847 
and 1857 paid in subsidies fourteen and a half millions of dollars to assist 
our ocean carrying trade. In 1855 twenty per cent of the world’s ocean 
tonnage was under the Stars and Stripes. 

In 1913, under the hampering blight of destructive theories, but 314, 
per cent was carried in American bottoms. Evidently, the dear school of 
experience is a far better guide than altruistic theories. 


Opposes Governmental Competition in Shipping 


Again, it has been proposed that the government undertake to provide 
a merchant marine for us. This question in 1915 was submitted by the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States of America, to non-political 
business organizations throughout the United States. The votes cast thereon 
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were overwhelmingly against government ownership. The 
who turn the wheels of commerce know that the iron heel of 
competition is destructive to individual enterprise. 

If government without money, except through borrowing or taxing her 


business men 


governmental 


citizens; with ‘‘pork barrel’’ methods of mismanagement, which costs at 
least 20 per cent more than private ownership; with general extravagance 
condemned constantly by the public press regardless of party and with 
powers to tax the whole people for deficiencies of operation are to maintain, 
then individual opportunities to live and do things are crushed. The 
idealists who do not employ labor, but honestly think human comforts can 
be equalized by governmental dictation and activities, should re-read the 
parable of the ten talents; re-read the profound proverbs of Solomon: 
re-read the philippics of Demosthenes and Cicero and finally Carlyle’s 
French Revolution, and the lights of historical experiences might make 
them pause. Clearly, it would seem the province of government is to 
protect its citizens in ‘‘life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness,’ but to 
enter into competition with its own citizens in the paths of human endeavor 
is to hamper individual initiative and throw a blight upon human progress, 


Passing from a Debtor to a Creditor Nation 


War’s calamities have opened our doors to quickened opportunities in 
winning world trade. With the unbounded energies of our people, and with 
a country of almost unlimited natural resources, if our government will 
but help point the way through her official representatives at home and 
abroad; will aid and not hamper progress as indicated, then our advance 
toward the goal will be accelerated. Permit a moment’s digression. 

In our exuberance, let us not forget, that we are now about to pass from 
a debtor to a creditor nation; let us not forget that Great Britain, France 
and Germany by centuries of saving have long since become creditor nations 
to an extent estimated in the enermous sum of thirty to forty thousand mil- 
lions of dollars. Further, normal interest rates there, because of accumu- 
lated surplus capital, have long been lower than in the United States. 


Encourage Our Industrial Development 


Practically, the whole world is debtor to them; let us not forget that to 
uproot the hold of these ereditor nations, who will fight to retain their grip, 
we must slowly become a ereditor nation by the accumulation of surplus 
funds in excess of home development demands; we must extend our banking 
facilities into the world’s markets in the manner now being nobly pioneered 
by the great National City Bank of New York, with the simple $1 mark 
on B/L in place of £, s. and d.; we must extend to the ends of the earth by 
direct methods, and not through London as heretofore, our transportation 
facilities; we must be prepared to supply the world’s wants and carry the 
foreign creditor on as favorable or better terms than the older creditor 
nations can do, if rapid progress is to be attained. 
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Broadly, if the government could turn a deaf ear to popular clamor; 
could deny the destructive Jack Cade ‘*Be It Enacted’’ theory, that **A 
tuppenny loaf must be sold for a penny”’ or railway and ocean rates or any 
eommodity, must be sold at less than cost to produce; could stand against 
hampering progress with investigations and unrighteous prosecutions that 
have already shattered confidence (some light seems now in evidence), but 
on the other hand would assist the business enterprises of the nation 
somewhat as Germany has done to aid her industries and in upbuilding her 
foreign trade, the progress of this nation would practically know no 
bounds, at least, until population had outstripped subsistence as indicated 
by the Malthusian theory a century ago. Can we through political appoint- 
ment, expect such a consummation under changing political conditions and 
temporary tenures of office?) May we not well ask, is government by popu- 
lar clamor to supersede the orderly rules laid down by that greatest 
document for the guidance of Nations, ‘‘The Constitution of the United 
States ?’’ 


What New Zealand and Russia Show 


Finally, it would seem that during the past twenty years, since free 
silver received its death blow and thereby confidence was restored, that 
under the spur of individual initiative, a condition of prosperity greater 
than all history records, developed in the United States; therefore, may 
we not contrast these results with governmental monopolistic experiences 
in New Zealand and Australia, where socialism flourishes and where the 
debt pest vies with the equally destructive rabbit pest ? 

Statisties in 1914 show approximately : 


Pop. Per cap. debt. Total debt. 
New Zealand 900,000 $400 $ 360,000,000 
Australia 4,000,000 375 1,500,000,000 
100,000,000 10 1,000,000,000 


Evidently, Herbert Spenecer’s {‘Coming Slavery’’ in ‘‘Man vs. The 
State’’ is not overdrawn as to New Zealand and Australia. <A like condi- 
tion in the United States would show a debt of say 40,000 millions of dollars, 
with millions of employees under the iron heel of the government, and. with 
opportunity closed under government monopoly of say one-third of the 
vast industrial and other interests in the United States. 


Should Check Governmental Activities 


In all seriousness, would we not do well to retrace our steps by cheeking 
governmental activities: by encouraging individualistic genius to do things, 
and thus keep open the door of opportunity to all? On the other hand, let 
us strike down with a vigorous hand clearly defined wrongs. Let us stop 
indiscriminate ‘‘busting’’ of so-called trusts and restore confidence by ‘‘bust- 
ing’’ distrust. In short, no matter what our polities may be, let us rise to 
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the dignity of true statesmanship and let us stand for that ** freedom” 


of 
individualism for which our forefathers so nobly fought. Above all. let 


that ‘‘righteousness which exalteth a nation, illumine our whole pathway.” 
As tor myself, 1 prefer to be right than popular. 


BIG INVESTMENTS IN BIG BANKS 
C H1ICAGO banks have 17 stockholders, including some estates, who 


have upwards of $31,500,000 invested in the shares of those insti- 

tutions at present market prices. This is a remarkable showing 
and indicates what the big men think of their respective banks. The 
heaviest investor in bank stocks among western financiers is N. W. Harris, 
chairman of the Harris Trust & Savings Bank. His holdings in three banks 
are valued at approximately $5,000,000. J. Ogden Armour comes next 
With nearly $3,500,000, Among other large bank stockholders is E. H. Gary, 
chairman of the U.S. Steel Corporation, whose holdings in four banks 
amount to about $1,500,000. The estate of J. J. Hill owns stock in two banks 
valued at over $1,000,000. 

Following is a list of some of the largest bank stockholders and the 
amount of investments based upon the market value of the stock, compiled 
by the Chicago Evening Post: 

N. W. Harris, chairman of the board Harris Trust & Savings Bank 

(in three banks) 
J. Ogden Armour, president Armour & Co. (in six banks ) 
Estate of Edward Morris, late president and treasurer Morris & 

Co. (in six banks) 
Edward Tilden & Co., investments (in four banks) 2,591,795 
Frederick H. Rawson, president Union Trust Co. (in one bank)... 2,566,200 
James A. Patten, the ‘‘ wheat king’’ (in four banks) 1,918,955 
Estate Marshall Field (in four banks) 1,684,500 
Elbert H. Gary, chairman U.S. Steel Corporation (in four banks) 1,546,670 
John J. Mitchell, president Illinois Trust & Savings Bank (in two 

banks) 
Estate of the late James J. Hill (in two banks) 1,194,000 
A. C. Bartlett, chairman of the board Hibbard, Spencer, Bartlett & 

Co. (in two banks) 1,120,500 
Mrs. Elizabeth S. McElwee, wife of Robert H. McElwee (in one 

bank) 1,073,500 
Estate Byron L. Smith, late president Northern Trust Co. (in one 

bank) 1,072,500 
Mrs. Howard H. Spaulding, Jr., daughter late John Barker, lumber 

man and car manufacturer (in two banks) 1,041,996 
James B. Forgan, chairman First National of Chicago (in one 

bank) 1,028,360 
John A. Spoor, head of Union Stockyards Co. (in four banks) .... 1,024,600 
Guy H. Mitchell, brother of John J. Mitchell (in one bank) 1,018,170 
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OLITICAL FACTORS of a domestic 
character are beginning to manifest 


themselves as potent influences in 
the market situation, and sooner or later 
it is to be expected that they will be 
influences to be reckoned with in the business 
world. More or less uncertainty necessarily 
exists regarding future governmental policies 
in a presidential year, and the present in- 


stance is likely to prove no exception. 
Much Uncertainty Cleared Away 


Developments — in with the 


connection 
European war have been decidedly favorable 
to American business. Germany apparently 
is proceeding along lines satisfactory to 
President Wilson and for the time being at 
least has abandoned her disturbing submar- 
ine campaign. Our controversies with the 
entente allied powers have been of a char- 
acter as a rule which could be adjusted 
through diplomacy without danger, appar- 
ently, of our becoming involved in the Euro- 
pean conflict. Consequently so far as our 
relations with the European situation are 
concerned the American business situation 
has been free from those uncertainties and 
disturbances which have been overhanging 
it for nearly a year. 

Ordinarily such developments should add 
zest to business confidence and, were it not 


for other considerations or for the possibility 


of a recurrence of unfavorable developments 


abroad, the American business man would 


be able to breathe easier, 
Mexican Situation Still a Factor 


The Mexican situation, however, is still 
fraught with grave possibilities. Carranza’s 
note was anything but reassuring and the 
developments in the southern republic, if 
such it can be called, continue to be such 
as are conducive to a feeling of uncertainty 
regarding the future. At the same time the 
Mexican situation is not so momentous as to 
involve 


serious interference 


with business 


even in event of war. It is one of those 
undesirable conditions that eventually must 
be cleared up and the clearing up of it, 
unless of course it should involve other inter- 
national complications of a more serious 
character, is not likely to have any more 
adverse influence on our own business situa- 
tion than did the restoration of peace and 
stable government in the Philippines. 

So far as the security markets are con- 
cerned, the Mexican situation has exerted 
little apparent influence and this is a fairly 
satisfactory indication of the attitude of the 
American business investment 


man. Our 


markets are good. People are accumulating 
and confidence in the future is gaining stead- 
ily, with the result that investors are gradu- 


ally picking up attractive offerings, whether 


(59) 
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new or those being resold in the market. 
There has been a sufficient pause in the 
European liquidation to encourage invest- 
ment in this country. 


No Stop to Gold Influx 


Further shipments of gold from Canada 
have been made, although they have resulted 
in little change in the rate for sterling but 
The Bank 
of England reflected a contraction in loans 
to private borrowers, bringing the aggregate 
down to the level of August 12, 1914, for 
atime. That institution showed also at the 
same time a gain in its gold holdings despite 
the fact that in that $27,000,000 gold had 
sent to New York from Ottawa for 
London account. It is evident, therefore, 
that the gold being drawn upon at the Cana- 
dian depositary of the 


franes are somewhat improved. 


been 


3ank of England is 
not a part of the official reserve of that 
institution but doubtless represents new gold 
produced in South Africa. 

Another development has been the exten- 
sion of the $50,000,000 British credit nego- 
tiated by the London banks at New York. It 
is worthy of note that, notwithstanding that 
arrangement, none of the $50,000,000 in the 
original credit was drawn upon, but it af- 
fords a safeguard in stabilizing the foreign 
exchange market. 


Amount of Credits Is a Mystery 


To what extent credits have been ex- 
tended by American banks and other finan- 
cial institutions to English banks for account 
of the English government, it is impossible 
to gauge accurately. There are some bank- 
ing secrets that are not divulged and this is 
one of them. 
that securities consti- 


tute collateral for loans and credits granted 


There can be no question, 
however, American 
by banks and trust companies in this coun- 


try to an extent heretofore unequaled. 


Nevertheless there has been no strain so 


far as obtaining credits for London is 
concerned, 

In the negotiations for a removal of the 
arrangement between English banks and the 
banks in this country for a $50,000,000 
credit extension, the American banks have 
been amply fortified as the London banks 


have on deposit with the Bank of England 


approximately £11,000,000 or $55,000,000 of 
British government 41/, per cent bonds as 
collateral for the loan. 

The six months participation certificates 
sold to the American banks taking part in 
the transaction bear 41% per cent interest 
and it is understood that the banks with 
which the money was placed on deposit pay 


the British borrowers 2 per cent interest, 
feature, however, js 
that this entire fund has been held in reserve, 
not having been disturbed so far for the 
purpose of stabilizing the sterling exchange 
market and it is likely to be continued to 
be held in reserve to meet possibilities. Obvi-. 
ously the knowledge that such a large sum 
is available for instant use is itself a sus- 


The most significant 


taining influence on exchange rates. 


Expect Gold Movement to Continue 


Arrangements between the French banks 
and the New York banks have recently been 
negotiated and these will further aid the 
foreign exchange situation. There have been 
quite numerous transactions which, in the 
aggregate, assume 


large proportions by 


which funds have been made available for 
the purpose of steadying French exchange 
but it has been impossible to get accurate 
data concerning this because these too are 
professional banking transactions which are 
kept secret. 

The belief is growing in banking circles 
that the movement of precious metal from 
Ottawa to this market will continue so long 
as the accumulation of new gold from South 
Africa is not exhausted. There has been 
some renewal of British treasury holdings 
of American securities accumulated under 
these 
have not been considered a depressing agency. 
In fact they have been looked upon as a 
stimulating influence. 

British 
no uncertain way, that they are past masters 
in the science of banking and in the intrica- 


the mobilization plan but offerings 


financiers are demonst: iting, in 


cies of finance. The way in which they have 
finally marshalled the British resources and 
the success with which the British govern- 
ment has acquired control of the exchange 
situation has enhanced the reputation of 
British credit 

British 


during the progress of the war indicates ap- 


immeasurably. 


financing that has taken place 
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parently inexhaustible resources and bank- 
ers in this country admit their inability to 
satisfactorily explain the British treasury 
operations at this time. While certain fea- 
tures of these operations are known, it is 
difficult to tell just how they are being ecar- 
ried out or the sources of the necessary credit 
and hence this baffles most observers on this 
side of the Atlantic. 


Investment Demand Broadens 


One of the most reassuring developments 
has been the inereased interest in the in- 
vestment market, as reflected not only by 
the sales over the counter and in the bond 
department of the New York Stock Exchange 
but by the attention which the more sea- 
soned railroad shares are receiving from the 
speculative element. Industrials as a rule 
are regarded as having had their fling and 
railroad shares just now seem to be coming 
popularity. The 
transportation lines for months have been 


back into their former 
sharing in the prosperity of the country 
as is reflected by their steadily increasing 
earnings. Yet the securities representing 
these great railroads apparently are about 
the only class which has not joined the 


more or less wild 


inflationary movement 
that has grown out of the European war. 
Of course there is an explanation for this. 
Underlying American railway — securities 
have been fed back relentlessly by 


to the American market. 


Europe 
This is not’ only 
an explanation for the hesitancy of railroad 
shares to advance but of the attitude of the 
investment public toward many of our own 
bonds. 
American investors that 


realizing they 


have been confronted by an opportunity of 
a lifetime and finding available a higher class 
of securities than they probably will be 
able to obtain in several decades at such 


prices have been quietly absorbing these gilt- 


edged securities which 


foreed to relinquish. 


Europe has been 


European Liquidation Orderly 


In consequence of this the American in- 


vestment situation has been enormously 
strengthened and the European market later 
on will be open to new issues to replace the 


gilt-edged investments that through sheer 
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necessity and patriotic duty the foreign in- 
vestor has been called upon to relinquish. 
Many of these securities have been stored 
away in strong boxes of Europe for a gen- 
eration or more. The liquidation of this 
class of stocks and‘ bonds represents the 
largest investment movement that probably 
has ever taken place in the United States. 
Yet it has been accomplished so systematic- 
ally and orderly as to fail to attract the 
attention it really merits. 

When the war is over, it is reasonable to 
expect that Europe will again be a heavy 
This invest- 
ment demand may come slowly at first be- 


buyer of American securities. 


cause of the requirements and extraordinary 
opportunities afforded investors in home se- 
curities. But huge fortunes have been made 
all over Europe as well as in this country in 
consequence of the war’s opportunity and so 
long as the credit of the countries in which 
those fortunes were made does not experience 
a complete breakdown a vast amount of this 
money will become available for investment 
somewhere, 


Seek to Avoid European Taxation 


Taxation to meét the war debt require- 
ment will be a very effective factor in caus- 
ing foreign investors to turn to this market. 
In fact there have been huge amounts of 
foreign owned securities held in American 
banks and trust companies for safe keeping 
for the apparent purpose of avoiding heavy 
European taxation. 

A considerable amount of these have been 
sold and probably a considerable part of the 
proceeds of certain classes have been in- 
vested by foreign interests in the so-called 
war stocks. These in turn have proved 
profitable and the proceeds doubtless will 
again seek the more stable American secur- 
ities later on. In many instances, no doubt, 
they are doing so now, and this may account 
for the market course of some of the war 
stocks and for the increased demand for the 


more seasoned railroad shares and bonds. 


America Taking Gilt-Edged Securities 


But foreign investors will find consider- 
abie difficulty in getting back the gilt-edged 
securities which they parted with in the 


months gone by. These securities have gone 
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into American investment strong boxes to 
remain, so that Europe will be forced to 
purchase junior or second rate stocks and 
bonds. It is true that the British treasury 
ruling prohibits the purchase of American 
stocks and bonds during the progress of 
the war and consequently it is not reason- 
able to that any considerable 
amount of British capital released from gilt- 


suppose 


edged securities has been re-invested here. 

Nor is it reasonable to believe that the 
liquidation of foreign holdings of American 
securities is completed, especially in view 
of the statement of Chancellor McKenna of 
the British exchequer that he will start a 
movement in the house of commons for an 
additional tax of two shillings a pound on 
income from securities whieh the treasury is 
willing to purchase. Naturally the effect of 
this will be to force the sale to the govern- 
ment of American securities hitherto with- 
held by the owners. 


Vast Amount of Refinancing 


While there is reason to believe that there 
lies ahead a better investment market than 
has been experienced in the last few months 
for new securities yet the progress of re- 
financing has been much greater than ap- 
pears on the surface. Evidence that a vast 
amount of*refinancing and bond retirement 
has taken place in recent months is found 
in the fact that, although June showed the 
largest aggregate of maturities for any 
month thus far this year, the greater part 
of it was provided for in advance. In other 
words maturity of more than $12,000,000 
worth of bonds has been anticipated. 


General Business Is Good 


General industry is being maintained at 
high pressure. Nevertheless there are evi- 
dences that we are approaching, if we have 
not already attained the point of culmina- 
tion of this great industrial activity. Rail- 
roads have been able in most instances to 
remove their embargoes on freight, which 
were the result of their physical inability 
to handle all the business offering for trans- 
portation. This in itself 
degree of slowing down. 


indicates 
Another significant 
indication is the checking of the upward 


some 


price movement in commodities which also 
would suggest a less active demand, 


Metal Barometrics Yield in Price 


Pig iron, coke and scrap iron which are 
the barometric features of the iron and steel 
trade apparently are showing premonitory 
signs of change and have yielded in price 
while hearth billets and_ steel 
have been reduced rather sharply. 


open bars 


This 


must be interpreted as more than a lull in 
the enormous activity that has been in prog- 
ress. It may be the first effect of that con- 
traction in construction and development 
that has never yet failed as a corrective of 
an excessive advance in prices. 

It will be recalled that the boom in iron 
and steel in 1898 and 1899, which was the 
greatest this country ever witnessed previ- 
ous to the present, showed signs of hesita- 
tion in only a few products at first but the 
movement spread rapidly in succeeding 
months and resulted before the end of the 
year in a widespread depression of iron and 
steel which finally affected all industries, 
No doubt these signs have been factors that 
induced Chairman Gary of the Steel Cor- 
poration to give utterance to the warning 
for which he was so widely criticized the 
latter part of last year. 


Domestic Business Has Grown 


Of course conditions are abnormal and 
because of the vast difference in them at the 
present time compared with the previous 
period referred to, all indications must be 
taken with caution as a basis of drawing 
conclusions. In this country at the present 
time there is a very large percentage of 
domestic business showing a remarkable re- 
versal of conditions compared with a year 
ago when the war orders bulked larger than 
the domestic business. Consequently there 
is a sufficient volume of unfilled business of 
various kinds to keep many of our indus- 
tries exceedingly active for months at a time. 

One of the most difficult problems con- 
fronting the banks of this country is how 
best to employ their surplus funds and not 
encourage unwise speculation or jeopardize 
profits by loading up with investments that 
later on may have to be sacrificed at lower 
prices and thus entail a loss. This problem 
of liquidity of our banks is not an easy one 
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to solve at a time when deposits are con- 
tinally mounting higher all over the coun- 
try and the volume of available circulating 
media is in excess of our legitimate needs. 


Profits No Lure to Bankers 


So far the bankers of the country in face 
of these adverse conditions have steadily 
pursued a conservative course and have re- 
fused to be attracted by prospective profits 
into the more speculative field of investment 
or into those things that wili contribute to 
an abnormally inflated condition at a time 
when the tendency naturally is toward an 
expansion of instruments of circulation the 
world over and more especially in Europe. 

It is not always easy to keep a business 
liquid in a time of inflated profits and more 
especially a bank when there is a plethora 
of money and interest rates are abnormally 
low. Yet at the moment the American bank- 
ing situation seems sound but this is due 
more to the conservatism of bankers who 
have learned lessons through severe experi- 
ences in the past than to other factors. 

One of the things that contributes to the 
difficulty in the solution of the problem of 
keeping our banks liquid is the dearth of 
desirable commercial paper. It is pointed 
out that while the tide of prosperity has 
been steadily rising for more than a year 
the commercial paper market has failed to 
make any response to the improvement in 
business. The increase in the demand for 
working capital almost invariably accom- 
panies a business revival and especially one 
of the character that has taken place in the 
last year. And naturally this finds a re- 
flection in the commercial paper market. 

But such has not taken place in the pres- 
ent instance. There has been an increase in 
the demand for working capital but commer- 
cial concerns and manufacturers have shown 
no disposition to increase their output of 
paper with the result that the supply is 
practically as limited as it was in the early 
stages of the present business revival. 


Paper a Desirable Asset 


This development apparently is without 
precedent and naturally those who pay spe- 
cial attention to this feature are seeking the 
cause. It is having its effect on the banking 
situation for the reason that under our new 


banking law commercial paper is an exceed- 
ingly desirablesasset because, if it issof high 
grade, it is liquid. Commercial paper usu- 
ally represents funds that are used in the 
completion of the manufacture of a com- 
modity and its delivery to the market of 
consumption, and this process, of adding 
value to an already valuable raw or semi- 
raw material and making it available for 
consumption, affords a basis for a line of 
credit that makes exceedingly good banking 
paper, becatise the maturity is short. 

To what extent acceptances and the de- 
velopment of our foreign trade have affected 
these lines of credit known as commercial 
paper is difficult to determine. Reports 
from practically every part of the country 
indicate that not only are collections good 
but that nearly all the large business con- 
cerns are well supplied with cash. Naturally 
the result is that their borrowings in the 
open market are very much restricted. 


Deposits Increase Enormously 


Profits have been large to the manufac- 
turer of munitions and other concerns fur- 
nishing products that go into our export 
business. Deposits at the bank have in-. 
creased enormously, indicating a condition 
that enables the bankers of the individual 
concern to care for the immediate require- 
ments of their customers. Hence these con- 
cerns have not been forced to have recourse 
to the general commercial paper market. 

Contracts placed by foreign governments 
for the most part have been on cash terms 
and these have brought into the country a 
vast amount of circulating capital. Private 
credits arranged with American banks by 
foreign bankers and commercial institutions 
have tended to augment further the supply 
of circulaton capital. This is indicated by 
the phenomenal increase in bank deposits. 


Liquidation Helpful to Banks 


There is another feature that has con- 
tributed to the plethoric condition. The 
liquidation which took place in 1913 and 
1914 and continued well up to the close of 
the latter year in this country was exceed- 
ingly drastic. More so, probably, than that 
which took place in 1907 and 1908, This not 
only put our business and banks in a strong 
position but provided a large amount of cash 
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which was released from business and again 
made available. 

At the same time there went into effect 
in this country our new banking law which, 
while purporting to give us greater elas- 
ticity and afford the country the expansion 
and contraction which a sound and scientific 
banking and currency system should give, 
This 
is due chiefly to the transition from the old 
to the new system without the retirement of 
a suflicient 


so far has failed in some particulars. 


amount of our bond secured 
circulation to make the expansion and con- 
traction in our circulating media in conform- 
ity with the actual demands of legitimate 
business. There has resulted in consequence 
that 


dangerous period of inflation possible unless 


a condition makes a tremendous and 
the bankers themselves continue to follow 


the conservative course of the last few 


months. 


Use of Acceptances Greater than Expected 


No one, ( f 


enormous 


course, could foresee the 
increase in the use of acceptances 
It would be 


natural that the inerease in the use of trade 


in financing our foreign trade. 


acceptances would have 
with restricted borrowing on one-name com- 
mereial paper in the open market. 


stance 


For in- 
jobbers and other large commercial 
houses are more and more inclined to draw 
on their customers for the invoice amount 
of the goods sold to the latter and to reim- 
burse 


drafts. 


themselves by selling the accepted 

These trade acceptances virtually can be 
converted into prime bank acceptances. This 
is accomplished by drawing a bill on a bank 
or trust company and pledging the trade ac- 
ceptances as collateral, while a lower rate 
obtained 
compensates for the commission of about 
1, of 1 per cent on the ninety-day bill paid 
to the accepting bank. 


Bond Market Attracting Investment 


There is another feature in the banking 
situation that deserves some comment. Be- 
cause of the plethorie money conditions and 
the shortage of desirable commercial paper 
some 


bankers are inclined to utilize their 


money in various ways through the invest- 


something to do 


! on the bank acceptance more than: 
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ment in bonds. The ability to do this profit- 
ably depends upon the future course of the 
bond market and should there develop out 
of the present talk of peace in Europe an 


actual cessation of hostilities, it would not 
be surprising if this country experienced a 
much firmer money market in the course of 
time. 


Prophecy Almost Impossible 


Our capital would naturally respond to 
the demand in Europe which necessarily will 
be great and consequently afford capital re- 
munerative employment. Money invariably 
seeks the market of most profitable employ- 
ment, hence money abroad commanding ; 
relatively higher rate would increase and 
This in time 
the Jiquidation of the 


our supplies here decrease, 
would necessitate 
holdings of the bonds and other investments 
by banks, and possibly at some loss. If 
this takes place it will naturally affect our 
bond market. Of course no one can foresee 
with any degree of definiteness what the end 
of the war will actually bring. 

So many theories based upon precedent 
knocked eocked hat by 
actual developments in the abnormal condi- 


have been into a 
tions that have prevailed but even the clos- 
est students are apparently at sea as to 
what is actually ahead in the way of finan- 
cial developments. 


AIDING NATIONAL BANKS 


The comptroller of the currency announced 
that in the 
examined by 


bank 
examiners 


future each national 


national bank 


would be furnished a copy of the report 


of its condition made to his oflice by the 
examiner. For fifty years such reports al- 


ways have been regarded as confidential, 


banks 
copies, they have always been refused. 
The which they 


have contained have always been the basis 


and, while many have asked for 


reports and criticisms 


for admonition and instruction from the 
comptroller’s office. 

“It is believed,” says a statement by the 
comptroller, “that the receipt by national 
banks from the comptroller’s office of these 
reports twice a year will relieve any bank 
of considerable expense to which they are 
now subject for periodical examination by 


outside public accountants.” 





BANKERS’ ASSOCIATION NEWS 


Bankers’ Convention Calendar 
DaTE STATE Town SECRETARY 


Bee, O38 5:555-4 ee Madison Geo. D. Bartlett, Milwaukee. 

Aug. 25-26....Montana............. DS eine dpitrersiwesness Edgar A. Newlon, Great Falls. 
Sept. 12-14... Columbus B. Rankin, So. Charleston. 

Sept. 20-22 ...Inst. of Blg Cincinnati x. E. Allen, New York. 

Sept. 25-30....Amer. Bkrs. Assn Kansas City i *. E. Farnsworth, New York. 

Oct. 2-4 Invst. Bkrs. Assn... ..Cincinnati *. R. Fenton, Chicago. 

Oct. 26-28....Farm Mortgage B. A.. Memphis . M. Hanson, Chicago. 

Nov. 10-11....Arizona........ Phoenix ...Morris Goldwater, Prescott. 


Governors of the Investment Bankers’ As- Among the principal subjects which the 
sociation recently met in Kansas City for board of governors had before it was that 
the purpose of discussing many of the details of the regulation of the income tax and 
preliminary to the annual convention of the — especially as it refers to nonresident aliens. 
Association. Among other matters taken 
up was the nomination of a slate of officers, 
which follows: 

eae a The Michigan Bankers’ Association met in 
Yok annual convention at Flint on June 13-15. 

For Vice-President—Allen G. Hoyt, New After the usual formalities necessary to the 
York; John E. Blunt, Jr., Chicago; Barrett = = ——— _ _ ees eee 
Wendall, Jr., Boston; H. P. Wright, Kansas vention a splendid array of speakers were 
City; William G. Baker, Jr., Baltimore. presented who very ably covered almost 
: every subject of interest to those in attend- 
ance. Women, banking, agriculture, war, 
and Americanism were all discussed by cap- 
able men and women. Under the heading 
of entertainment came the customary events 
hey F For Board of Governors—Dan K. Drake, including luncheons, smokers, dinners, vaude- 
asis , Los Angeles; Edwin White, St. Paul; James ville, automobile tours, golf, all wound up 
the N. Wright, Denver; John W. Hallowell, Bos- by the grand ball. 

: ton; Stacy G. Richmond, New York; Howard 
the Beebe, New York; L. H. Parsons, Philadel- 
onal : phia; W. G. Lerchem, Detroit. 
hese Charles H. Gilman, Portland, Me., to fill 
yank unexpired term of one year of William G. 
are Baker, nominated as a vice-president. 

1 bY 


ced 
ank 
1ers 
ort 
the 
ale L For Secretary—Frederick R. Fenton, Chi- 
tial, cago. 
for For Treasurer—J. Sheppard Smith, St. 
Louis. 


Among the speakers at the annual con- 
vention of the Virginia Bankers’ Association, 
June 22-24 at Old Point Comfort were 
Charles S. Hamlin, of Washington, governor 

David Edgar, Milwaukee, to fill unex- of the Federal Reserve Board; Fairfax Har- 
pired term of J. Sheppard Smith, nominated _ rison, of Washington, president of the South- 
as treasurer. ern Railroad; M. A. Traylor, president of 


(65) 
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the Live Stock Exchange National Bank, 
Chicago; W. B. Harrison, vice-president of 
the St. Louis Cattle Loan Company, St. 
Louis; Francis Coates, Jr., examiner of the 
Cleveland Clearing House Association; M. 
W. Harrison, secretary of the Savings Bank 
Section of the American Bankers’ Associa- 
tion, New York; John Lee Coulter, dean of 
the College of Agriculture, West Virginia 
University, Morganton, W. Va.; and George 
P. Coleman, State Highway Commissioner 
of Virginia, Richmond. 

Several men famous in public life enter- 
tained the gathering by addresses at the 
annual dinner, whom 
well known newspaper men. 


among 


were a few 


The South seems to favor Robert F. Mad- 
dox, vice-president of the American National 
Bank, of Atlanta, Ga., for the vice-presidency 
of the American Bankers’ Association. Quite 
a number of meetings, either of state asso- 
ciations or groups have endorsed him, the 
southern bodies in particular taking such 
action. 


The eighth annual convention of the Utah 
Bankers’ Association was held at Ogden, 
June 23 and 24. 


In the opinion of Secretary George D. 
Bartlett, of the Wisconsin Bankers’ Asso- 
ciation the Hollis rural credit bill offers no 
possible advantages to Wisconsin farmers. 
Mr. Bartlett declares that to the average 


farmer, the expense of borrowing money 
under the rural credit act would be extremely 
heavy. 


No government oflicials will be repre- 
sented on the speakers’ list at the American 
Bankers’ Association convention at Kansas 
City in September. Heretofore it has been 
customary for the comptroller of the cur- 
rency to speak at these banquets and some 
declare that this action in barring govern- 
ment representatives is a direct slap at the 
Comptroller. It is suggested that the asso- 
ciation intends co-operating with other per- 
sons in attempting to have the office of 
Comptroller abolished. 


An unusually large and representative 
gathering was in attendance at the conven- 


tion of the New York State Bankers’ Aggo- 
ciation at Atlantic City, N. J., June 8-9. 
Matters of interest and importance to bank. 
ing institutions generally were discussed, 
among which was the proposed plan for the 
country-wide collection of checks at par. A 
feature was the card party for ladies, 


More than 150 bankers attended the 


twelfth annual convention of group 2 of the 
Illinois Bankers’ Association at Peoria June 
5. Meetings were held on a steamboat on 
the Illinois 
were elected: 
Washburn; 


River. The following officers 

Chairman, Charles H. Treland, 
vice chairman, Guy Houston, 
Blandinsville; secretary, Edward Auten, 
Princeville; treasurer, W. W. McBride, Knox- 
ville. Edward Eads of Macomb, the retiring 
chairman, was elected a member of the state 
executive council. 


Apparently Robert F. Maddox is pursuing 
the right methods to obtain the vice-presi- 
dency of the American Bankers’ Association. 
He is gaining in popularity by addressing 
numerous conventions of bankers all over 
the country. All through May and June he 
has been kept busy answering requests for 
his services and he seems to have filled the 
bill admirably. In consequence of his fine 
addresses and winning ways many of these 
meetings have endorsed him for the coveted 
position on the parent bankers association. 


The Iowa Bankers’ Association held their 
thirtieth annual convention on June 20-21 
at Waterloo. 


At the annual meeting of the Cook County 
Bankers’ Club at the Oak Park Country 
Club, Harry N. Grut, cashier of the Mercan- 
tile Trust & Savings Bank, Chicago, was 
elected president. 


Andrew J. Frame, president of the Wau- 
kesha National Bank, Waukesha, Wis., and 
a candidate for the vice-presidency of the 
American Bankers’ Association, made a dis- 
tinct hit when he addressed the joint con- 
vention of several New England Bankers’ 
Associations. 
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ENGINEERS 
CHICAGO 


“THE GREATEST LITTLE BANK: 
IN THE WORLD” 


COMBINATION LOCK FEATURE FACE NUMERAL DIAL HOLDS 50 DIMES 


This little bank (Pat. Aug. 31, 1915), together with our distribution plan which we give 
gratis, has built up the savings departments of hundreds of banks throughout the country. 
What it has done for others it will do for you. 


Eighty thousand of these Pocket Dime Banks are being used by one Chicago bank to 
eliminate waste in obtaining savings accounts with most remarkable success. 


A Chicago Banker writes:—*' ‘We are much pleased with results obtained 
from the Combination Lock Dime Banks placed under your plan of distribution. 
We appreciate the service and co-operation of your company in the placing of 
these banks and will take pleasure in recommending your proposition to others.’ ”” 

Another Banker, and this time ina small town of 2,500 population, writes:— 
“*Of the five hundred (500) Lock Dime Banks which we ordered from you three 
months ago, nearly three hundred and fifty (350) are now out and working for us. 
We oaleond them a great help in obtaining new ingeenne. a have 
already opened one hundred (100) directiy attributed to these banks.” ”’ 

A New England Banker writes:—‘* ‘Everybody wants one, and in our 
opinion it is one of the best advertising mediums that we have ever distribu- 
ted, and is proving to many people an incentive tosave. Our Savings Depart- 
ment is receiving so many dimes through this source, that we are unable to 
get rid of them through the regular course of business, and are therefore 
obliged to express them to the United States Sub-Treasury; all of which shows 
that this method of advertising and bringing regular saving deposits into our 
Savings Department is eminently successful.’ ”’ 


The names of the bankers referred to above will be gladly 


given upon request. Likewise full information regarding the obtaining of new savings accounts 
at an extremely low cost and the elimination of waste in doing so. 


It is advisable that you write immediately for exclusive use in your city 


PARISIAN NOVELTY COMPANY 


141-151 W. 22nd St. anand of High-class Advertising Specialties ‘CHICAGO 





THE PORTER SAFETY SEAL 


THE SEAL THAT SEALS 
USE IT ON YOUR SHIPMENTS OF 


COIN, CURRENCY, OR OTHER VALUABLES 


¥ C ==s- 


Seal before and after being used 


View of Seal 
Neck of Bag. The Porter Seal Press 


T= seal has been used exclusively for more than 12 years by the Subtreasuries, Mints and Assay Offices 
of the United States Government, as well as by thousands of Banks, the leading Express Companies, and 
numerous Railways and Mining Concerns throughout the United States, Canada, and Mexico. 


We will send the SEAL PRESS and a few SEALS to you for 30 DAYS FREE TRIAL. 
IF FOR ANY REASON you do not wish to purchase the device return it to us, CHARGES COLLECT. 


PORTER SAFETY SEAL COMPANY ¢@irexés 


Advertise in THE RAND-McNALLY BANKERS’ MONTHLY 










































































































Active operations of the various chapters 
of the American Institute of Banking have 
practically suspended. Educational work in 
How- 
ever, committee and directors meetings have 
continued, although now even this activity 
has stopped. 


many of the chapters ceased in May. 


Work will again be resumed 
along about in August or September in most 
instances, a few chapters opening earlier 
and a few later in the vear than that. 
tember seems to be the most popular month 


Sep- 


for the resumption of activity. 

In conjunction with the winding up of 
the year’s activities of the various chapters, 
the annual election has been held in almost 
all of tabulation 
showing the presidents of some of the lead- 
ing chapters in the country, together with 
the bank they are associated with: 

Chicago—A. Floreen, Central Trust Com- 
pany. 

Pittsburg—Jean Phillips, 
burg. 

Louisville—Henry L. 
Southern National Bank. 

Boston—Clarence A. Rathbone, Merchants 
National Bank. 

Seattle—D. Lyle Davis, Northwest Trust 
& Safe Deposit Company. 

Minneapolis—A. V. Smith, First and Se- 
curity National Bank. 

Providence, R. I.—J. Harry Marshall. 

Philadelphia—Norman T. Hayes, Phila- 
delphia National Bank. 

Portland—Edward C. Sammons, Lumber- 
men’s National Bank. 

St. Louis—Charles H. Schact. 

Buffalo—Godfrey F. 

Denver—A. FE. 
Englewood. 


these. Following is a 


sank of Pitts- 


Early, American- 


serger, Jr. 


Ferguson, First National, 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF BANKING NEWS 
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Richmond—W. A. 
merece and Trusts. 

Los Angeles—W. D. Otis, Security Trust 
and Savines Bank. 


Roper, Bank of Com- 


Chicago Chapter has been trying to ar- 
range some sort of entertainment for mem- 
bers but nothing has been done as yet. It 
is planned to hold an outing some time soon, 
and it is probable announcement will be 
made to that effect in the near future. 








J. A. Graves, vice-president of the Farm- 
ers & Merchants National, Los Angeles, was 
the principal speaker at the recent annual 
meeting of the Los Angeles Chapter of the 
American Institute of Banking. Mr. Graves’ 
subject was “The Bank Clerk’s Duty.” 


The Buffalo Chapter will propose James 
Rattray at the annual convention of the 
American Institute of Banking for an ap- 
pointment on the executive council. 


The annual meeting of the Louisville chap- 
ter of the American Institute of Banking 
was held recently in the Louisville Trust 
Company’s building. Officers elected were: 
President, Henry L. Early, American-South- 
ern National Bank; vice-president, A. B. 
German Security Bank; secretary, 
Richard Kraus, Fidelity & Columbia Trust 
Co.; treasurer, John Pound, Fidelity & 
Columbia Trust Co. Delegates to the Na- 
tional convention, to be held in Cincinnati 
in September, are Henry L. Early, Stanley 
Music 


lrese, 


P. Magee, and Coleman 8. Simpson. 
and refreshments were enjoyed after the 
business session. 
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Established 1884 * United States Depositary 


Girard 
National Bank 


PHILADELPHIA 


THE 


Denver National Bank 
DENVER, COLORADO 


Capital - - - $ 2,000,000 


Surplus and 
Net Profits —~ 4,700,000 


Deposits - - - 55,000,000 


Capital Surplus and Profits 
$1,000,000 $1,323,930 


OFFICERS 


J. A. THATCHER, Chairman of the Board 
J. C. MITCHELL HARRY C. JAMES 
President Vice-President 
HENRY M. PORTER JOHN F. CAMPION 
Vice-President Vice-President 
EDW. S. IRISH J. W. HUDSTON 
Cashier Ass’t Cashier 
W. FAIRCLOTH B. F. BATES 
Ass’t Cashier Ass’t Cashier 


JOSEPH WAYNE, i. 


resident 
EVAN RANDOLPH, 
Vice-President 
CHARLES M. ASHTON 
ashier 
A. W. PICKFORD, 
Assistant Cashier 
ALFRED BARRATT, 
Assistant Cashier 
FRANCIS B. REEVES, 


Chairman of the Board Transacts a General Banking Business. Care- - 


ful and Prompt Attention Given to All Business. 
Collections a Specialty. Travellers’ Circular 
Letters of Credit Issued, Available in All Parts of 
the World. Acts as Reserve Agent for National 
Banks. All Facilities Consistent with Sound 
Banking Carefully Extended. Correspondence 
Solicited. 


Have You a Philadelphia Account? 


You need one to properly handle 
your business 











MORE THAN 


40 BANKS 


IN CHICAGO 
HAVE THE 


Abernethy Folding Shade 


ON THEIR WINDOWS 
MADE OF MAHOGANY 
Send for Catalog 6613 HARVARD AVE. 







The 
Hanover National 


Bank 


Pine and Nassau Streets 
New York City 


Capital $ 3,000,000 
“Bote = 15,000,000 


We can arrange to have Banks and 
bankers draw their own drafts on 
Foreign Cities against our account 


WILLIAM WOODWARD 
President 










































THE BANK ADVERTISING 


that made 


A MILLION DOLLAR BANK 


Out of a Building and Loan Association 






















E. HAYWARD FERRY . ¥ NIEMANN, _ . will boost your business. 
esiden ss’t Cashier t will put ‘‘ginger’’ into it 
SAMUEL WOOLVERTON WILLIAM DONALD | . ink 
Vice President Ass’t Cashier It will a a think 
i ELMER E. WHITTAKER GEORGE E. LEWIS yours is the only bank. 
3 Cashier Ass’t Cashier A service worth ten times its price, and then some 
CHAS. H. HAMPTON HENRY P. TURNBULL Sold only by mail 
Ass’t Cashier Ass’t Cashier 





WILLIAM H. SUYDAM, Mgr. Foreign Dept. _E. L. M iILLER 
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INDIANA 
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ENGIN 
CHICAGO ne 


THE TIME 


to secure a bond protecting you 
against loss from dishonesty is 
before the loss occurs. No better 
Fidelity Bond can be had than 
that issued by the 


American Surety Co. 
of New York 


Founded 1884 


Home Office: 100 Broadway, New York 
COMPANY'S ofricz euitoins 40 Branch Offices and over 13,000 Agencies in the United States 


Private Wire Service to Pittsburgh, Cleveland 
and Chicago Offices 


TRUSTEES 


HENRY D. LYMAN, Chairman 
J. S. Alexander W. N. Dykman A. W. Mellon John Sherwin 
Charles H. Allen Daniel Guggenheim Andrew Mills Wm. Skinner 
John Anderson J. Horace Harding W. H. Moore Robert S. Sloan 
Edwin L. Blabon Henry W. Hayden . R. R. A. C. Smith 
Charles A. Boody A. J. Hemphill Valentine P. Snyder 
R. R. Brown F. L. Hine Seward Prosser Edward R. Stettinius 
Newcomb Carlton R. C. Kerens D. G. Reid Guy E. Tripp 
E, F. Carry F. M. Kirby S. W. Rosendale Theodore N. Vail 
Clarence E. Chapman F. W. Lafrentz Lindsay Russell . A. Watres 
Otis H. Cutler Edward E. Loomis John D. Ryan Wm. F. Whiting 
Richard Delafield L. F. Loree J. G. Schmidlapp Albert H. Wiggin 
James B. Duke W. S. McCornick Samuel S. Sharp George T. Wilson 


Bronson Winthrop 
F. W. LAFRENTZ, President R. R. BROWN, First Vice-President 


Fidelity and Surety Bonds 








Capital stock of the Central Trust Com- 
pany of New York is to be increased by 
$2,000,000 bringing the total up to $5,000,- 
000, stockholders having recently ratified 
such action. The new stock will be offered 


at par to stockholders of record June 3. 

On July 1 the new City National of 
Shreveport, La., will open for business. The 
new organization has taken over the Red 
River Valley Bank and Trust Company of 
that city. Col. J. B. Ardis is president of 
the national bank. 

Announcement was recently made by the 
National City Bank of New York that 
branch banks will be opened by that insti- 
tution at Valparaiso, Chile: Bahia, Brazil; 
and Milan, Italy. The last named branch 
is the first European branch of an American 
bank although there are some branches 
located in Great Britain. 

Alexander Phillips, formerly secretary of 
the United States Mortgage & Trust Com- 
pany of New York, has become associated 
with the Guaranty Trust Company of New 
York as their special foreign representative. 
Mr. Phillips has had previous foreign bank- 
ing experience with the Comptoir National 
@Escompte de Paris and the Credit Indus- 
triel of Paris. Sigmund Metz, assistant 
manager of the foreign department, has been 
appointed South American representative 
and Adam H. Morham an assistant manager 
of the Foreign Department. 


A brilliant array of speakers was pre- 
sented at the twenty-first annual conven- 
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tion of the National Association of Credit 
Men, held in Pittsburg June 13-16. 


Atlantic National Bank of New York an- 
nounced the resignation of E. V. Gambier 
as vice-president of that institution on June 
1. Mr. Gambier retires from active business 
life, having been connected with the Atlantic 
since 1881. 


A digest of the country-wide check col- 
lection plan, which is to be put into effect 
by the Federal Reserve Board, in the near 
future, has been prepared and is being dis- 
tributed in pamphlet form by the Mechanics 
and Metals National Bank of New York 
City. The article shows how the project is 
expected to operate by which the facilities 
of the Federal Reserve banks are offered for 
a universal coll(«tion of bank checks. 


Use the coupons and insure your busi- 
ness sent to Bonded Attorneys listed in 
the Rand-McNally Bankers’ Directory. 

The “Bankers’” Club, composed of em- 
ployes, officers and directors of the Bankers’ 
Trust Company of New York, held its an- - 
nual outing at Peacock Point, Long Island, 
at H. P. Davison’s country estate, June 10. 
The entire staff of the Astor Trust Com- 
pany participated as guests of the club. 

The farm loan department of the Mer- 
chants’ Loan and Trust Company of Chi- 
cago, has moved to new quarters on an 
upper floor of the bank building, where in 

(Continued on page 73) 


EXAM!NATIONS AND REPORTS 


BYLLESBY & CO., ENGINEERS 
CONT’L & COM’L BANK BLDG. :: CHICAGO 


CHARTERED 1836 


GIRARD 'TRUST 
COMPANY 


N. E. Con. BROAD anv CHESTNUT STs, 
PHILADELPHIA 


Acts as Executor, Administrator, Trustee, Assignee 
and Receiver. _ Financial Agent for Individuals ot 
Corporations. Interest allowed on Individual and 
Corporation Accounts. Acts as Trustee of Corpor- 
ation Mortgages. Depositary under plans of Reorg- 
anization, Registrar and_Transfer Agent. Assumes 
entire charge of Real Estate. Safes to Rent in 
Burglar-Proof Vaults. 


Fourth National 
Bank 


Atlanta Georgia 


SATISFACTORY SERVICE 
ALWAYS 


$ 600,000. 
Surplvs ar 1,000,000.% 


OFFICERS 
JAMES W. ENGLISH, -_ - President 


E. B. MORRIS, President 
W. N. ELY, 1st Vice-President 
A. A. JACKSON, 2d Vice-President 
E. S. PAGE, 3d_ Vice-President 
GEORGE H. STUART, III, Treasurer 
SAMUEL W. MORRIS, Secretary 
JONATHAN M. STEERE, Trust Officer 
LARDNER HOWELL, Real Estate Officer 


Capital 


MANAGERS 


EFFINGHAM B. MORRIS JAMES SPEYER 
JOHN A. BROWN, JR. EDWARD J. BERWIND 


JOHN K. OTTLEY, - __ Vice-President 


CHARLES I. RYAN, Vice-Pres. and Cashier 
WM. T. PERKERSON, - - Asst. Cashier 
STEWART McGINTY, - - Asst. Cashier 
FRANK M. BERRY, - - Asst. Cashier 
HATTON B. ROGERS, - - Asst. Cashier 


Correspondence Invited 


The 
Colorado National Bank 


Denver, Colorado 


UNITED STATES DEPOSITORY 


We invite your Denver Banking Account 


Capital . .. . .$ 500,000 
Surplus and 
Undivided Profits . 1,500,000 


GEO. B. BERGER, Pres. 
HAROLD KOUNTZE, Vice Pres. 
and Chairman of the Board 
DENNIS SHEEDY, Vice Pres. 
WM. B. BERGER, Cashier 


T. R. FIELD, J. H. KOLB, K.H. WOODWARD 
Asst. Cashiers 


We furnish Kountze Brothers, 
New York, Foreign Letters of Credit 


Our Collection Facilities are Excellent 
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JOHN B. GARRETT 
WILLIAM H. GAW 
FRANCIS I. GOWEN 


GEORGE H. M’FADDEN 


HENRY TATNALL 

ISAAC H. CLOTHIER 
ISRAEL W. MORRIS 
C. HARTMAN KUHN 


THOS. DEWITT CUYLER 


RANDAL MORGAN 
EDW. T. STOLESBURY 
CHAS. E INGERSOLL 
JOHN 8S. JENKS, JR. 
HENRY B. COXE 

E. C. FELTON 
WILLIAM T. ELLIOTT 
W. HINCLE SMITH 

B. DAWSON COLEMAN 


| Che Merchants | 
: National Bank 


Indianapolis, Andiana 


CAPITAL 


$1,000,000 


SURPLUS and UNDIVIDED PROFITS 


$1,100,000 carnep) 


O_N. FRENZEL, President 

J. P. FRENZEL, Vice-Pre:-ident 
OSCAR F. FRENZEL, Vice-President 
FRED’K FAHNLEY, Vice-President 

J. P. FRENZEL, Jr., Cashier 

E. SEUEL, Assistant Cashier 
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creased facilities for the transaction of the 
farm mortgage business and for the con- 
yenience of its patrons have been provided. 
The department has now been in operation 
eleven years. 

N. W. Harris, the widely known banker, 
has entirely recovered from his recent seri- 
ous illness. 

The Illinois Trust & Savings Bank, Chi- 
cago, has been extending the scope and work 
of its bond department by the addition of 
a number of well known men in the invest- 
ment world to the staff. 


On June 12 the Bond Men’s Club of Chi- 
cago held the annual outing at Lake Geneva, 
Wisconsin, where the club was entertained 
at the Country Club. 


For Safety and Service, send your legal 
work to Bonded Attorneys listed in the 
Rand-McNally Bankers’ Directory and 
List of Attorneys. 


The inauguration of the new clearing and 
check collection system, proposed by the 
Federal Reserve Board, has been deferred 
until July 15. 

Extensive alterations have been made in 
the quarters of the Dexter Horton National 
Bank and the Dexter Horton Savings & 
Trust Company, of Seattle. The interior 
arrangement of the banking quarters has 
been changed so as to be more convenient. 

J. S. Pomeroy, vice-president of the First 


and Security National, Minneapolis, has 


been elected manager of the Minneapolis 
Clearing House Association, succeeding Perry 
Harrison, vice-president of the same bank, 
who held the position for 28 years. Mr. 
Pomeroy went to Minneapolis in 1905 from 
the National Bank of North America, Chi- 
cago, to become cashier of the Security 


National. 


He was made president of the 
Minnesota 


Bankers’ Association several 
years later and held the position for a term. 

In connection with its annual outing on 
June 10 the Guaranty Club, composed of the 
staff of the Guaranty Trust Company, of 
New York, held the formal opening of its 


fe 


Country House which was recently pur- 
chased. The property was formerly known 
as the Terra Marine Inn, and is located at 
Huguenot Park, Staten Island, N. Y. 

A contract for the construction of a new 
steam power plant at New Haven, Conn., has 
been awarded The J. G. White Engineering 
Corporation of New York by the Connecticut 
Company, of New Haven. 

The Assdciated Advertising Clubs of the 
World met at Philadelphia, June 25-30. The 
Financial Advertisers’ Association conven- 
tion was held in conjunction with that of 
the parent body. The most constructive 
financial advertising program that has ever 
been given in this country was presented at 
the gathering. Among the speakers were: 
Fred W. Ellsworth, publicity manager, Guar- 
anty Trust Company, New York, “Making 
Bank Advertising Pay;” E. St. Elmo Lewis, 
vice-president Campbell-Ewald Company, 
Detroit, “Some Experiences in Bank Adver- 
tising;” Benjamin Sherbow, expert designer 
of printing, New York, “Making Type Do 
Its Job in Advertising;” and R. C. Mason, 
manager promotion department, Bell’ Tele- 
phone Company of Pennsylvania, “The Tele- 
phone and its Relation to the Building of a 
Bank’s Business.” Following each talk there 
was a ten or fifteen minute quiz, which 
brought out some of the most interesting 
points of the meeting. Thrift clubs, prize 
contests, baby bonds and other factors were 
discussed in open meeting. 


J. Lucas Williams, who has for some years * 
been an assistant cashier of the Irving Na- 
tional Bank, New York, has resigned to 
become a vice-president of the Bank of Italy, 
San Francisco, Cal. 


The National Chautauqua County Bank of 
Jamestown, N. Y., on June 5 celebrated the 
occasion of the eighty-fifth year since its © 
organization in 1831. The original capital 
was $100,000, but now is $250,000, with sur- 
plus and profits at $187,571. The deposits 
total $2,874,898 and resources aggregate 
$3,361,970. Charles M. Dow is president of 
the institution. 


Stephen L. Selden has resigned the vice- 
presidency of J. G. White & Company, Inc., 
(Concluded on page 75) 





ENGINEERS 
CHICAGO 


AUSTRALIA AND NEW ZEALAND. 


BANK OF NEW SOUTH WALES. 


(ESTABLISHED 1817). 


Paid-up Capital - ~ - : - $17,500,000.00 


Reserve Fund - - - fa% - - 13,000,000.00 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors - = - _17,500,000.00 

- $48,000,000.00 
Aggregate Assets 30th Sept., 1915 $288,756,341.00 


J. RUSSELL FRENCH, General Manager. 


344 BRANCHES and AGENCIES in the Australian States, New Zealand, Fiji, Papua (New Guinea), and London. 
The Bank transacts every description of Australian Banking Business. Wool and other Produce Credits arranged. 


Head Office: GEORGE STREET, SYDNEY. London Office: 29, THREADNEEDLE STREET, E. Cc. 





THE BANK OF TORONTO 


Head Office, TORONTO, CANADA. Incorporated, 1855 
PAID UP CAPITAL $ 5,000,000 Bankers in New York, Nat'l Bank of Commerce 
RESERVED FUNDS $ 6 439 382 Bankers in Chicago, First National Bank 
—_—_—_—_— * ’ ’ 


Bankers in Great Britain, The London City & 
TOTAL ASSETS - $66,000,000 rs in Great Britain, The London City 


GENERAL BANKING BUSINESS CONDUCTED 
Our numerous Branches and extensive list of banking correspondents in Canada enable us to 
offer to United States Banks and business houses a prompt and accurate Collection Service 


THOS. F. HOW, General Manager JOHN R. LAMB, Supt. of Branches 
T. A. BIRD, Chief Inspector 


| 








THE BANK OF OTTAWA. 


ESTABLISHED 1874 HEAD OFFICE, OTTAWA, CANADA 


CAPITAL AUTHORIZED $5,000,000 
CAPITAL PAID-UP 4,000,000 
REST AND UNDIVIDED PROFITS 4,996,304 


This Bank is in a Position to Undertake any kind of Banking Business and has Special 
Facilities throughout the Dominion of Canada for the Collection of Commercial Paper 


NEW YORK AGENTS: BANK OF MONTREAL, NATIONAL BANK OF COMMERCE 


THE CANADIAN BANK OF COMMERCE 


Established 1867 


Head Office: TORONTO NEW YORK AGENCY: 


16 EXCHANGE PLACE 


Paid-up Capital $15,000,000 Reserve Fund $13,500,000 


SIR EDMUND WALKER, C. V. O., LL. D., D. C. L., President 
JOHN AIRD, General Manager H. V. F. JONES, Assistant General Manager 


Over 380 Branches throughout Canada, and in the United States, England and Mexico 


This Bank, with its large number of branches, offers to correspondents unexcelled facilities 
for the transaction of every kind of banking business in Canada and all parts of the world 
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to resume the practice of law. He has asso- 
ciated himself with the two members of the 
old firm of Walmsley & Kohlman, New York, 
the firm now being known as Selden, Walms- 
ley & Kohlman, with offices at 61 Broadway. 


President John Ring, Jr., of the Financial 
Advertisers’ Association, a departmental of 
the Associated Advertising Clubs of the 
World, predicts that the membership of the 
Association will reach a total of 2,000 within 
the next two years and will then do a work 
for which there has been a long-felt want. 
Up to this time there has been no clearing 
house for financial advertising such as the 
Association provides. 


The Third National Bank of Springfield, 
Mass., is now established in its new home 
in the first and second floors of the hand- 
some “skyscraper” erected for it by Hoggson 
Brothers. A reception was held June 3. 


Turn to the Index ‘‘Lawyers’’ in the 
Rand-McNally Bankers’ Directory and 
read the first few pages. They will 
nterest you. 


The American Mercantile Bank of Peru. 
Incorporated, authorized capital, $5,000,000, 
has been incorporated in Connecticut by 
interests identified with the Mercantile Bank 
of the Americas, the foreign trade organi- 
zation, whose main office is in Hartford. 
James Brown, of Brown Bros. & Co. of New 
York City, who is president of the Mercan- 
tile Bank of the Americas, will be presi- 
dent of the new financial institution, which 
will be located in Hartford. Some of the 
best known bankers of the country are iden- 
tified with the new project. 


i 


In an effort to save the life of his daugh- 
ter, Gordon Jones, president of the United 
States National Bank, Denver, Colo., under- 
went an operation for the second time in 
which he gave twenty inches of his skin. 


The National Bank of Commerce has put 
into operation a scheme whereby money 
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can be transmitted abroad through use of 
the wireless. p 


Festus J. 
cantile 


Wade, president of the Mer- 
Trust Company, St. Louis, was 
elected president of the St. Louis Commer- 
cial Club at its annual election held recently 
at the Bogey Club. 


James I. Bush, of the Second Ward Sav- 
ings Bank of Milwaukee, has been appointed 
Chicago representative of the Guaranty 
Trust Company of New York. Mr. Bush 
will assume his new duties on July 1 

The Austin State Bank, Chicago, on June 
10, celebrated its twenty-fifth anniversary. 
At the close of the first year’s business the 
bank had deposits of slightly in excess of 
$60.000, and on June 10, total deposits ag- 
gregated $2,664,917. C. S. Castle is presi- 
dent of the bank: Perley D. Castle, vice- 
president and cashier; and Harry M. Gard- 
ner and Robert Campbell, assistant cashiers. 








Have Good ions 


for a Lifetime 


At Bankers’ Desks; from the presi- 
dents to bookkeepers and stenog- 


raphers; in the tellers’ cages; there 
is close w ork: frequently under artificial light 
that puts an intense strain upon the Eyes. 

Neglect may mean serious Eye Trouble— 
impairment of vision—a loss of efficiency for 
the daily tasks. 

Overwork, neglect andi improper care have 
no place in nature’s ‘‘wise intents.’ Nature 
never intended that eyes should wear out. 

Many Eye Troubles are serious only when 
neglected. A slight irritation, inflamation, 
itching, watering, or redness of the Eyes, 
usually requires only rest, care and a sooth- 
ing lotion for quick and permanent relief. 
Glasses should be a last— 
not a first—resort. 

Merely keep your Eyes 
normal. ‘First aid to 
overworked Eyes”’ is sup- 
plied by Murine Eye 
Remedy. A handy bottle 
and dropper should be in 
every desk. You will best 
appreciate its soothing, 
strengthening and healing 
properties from personal 
use. 

Murine was first com- (pe * 
pounded by successful Occu- ar: 
lists for use in their private ONIC t 
practice. Through its merits 
it has become the standard of 
Eye Remedy quality through- 3 
out the world. 

All Druggists sell and recommend Murine Eye 
Remedy. 

Our “Boor or THE Ere” mailed upon request. 


| 
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52 Years 
a National 


Bank 


Bio RESOURCES 
wit mae = $45,000,000.00 


ST. LOUIS 


F. 0. WATTS, President 
T. Wright, Vice-Pres, D’AP.Cooke,Asst.Cash. 
R. S. Hawes, Vice-Pres. B. Baill, Acct. —— h 
. Stuart, Asst.Cash, 
W.W. Smith, Vice-Pres. wy ¢ Holderness, 
F.K. Houston, Vice-Pres. Asst. Cash. 


J. R. Cooke, Cashier W.C. Tompkins, Auditor. 


The First National 


OF , 
B an k ae 


CAPITAL SURPLUS and PROFITS 


$1,000,000 $400,000 


Texas Items and Collections Handled Direct 


NATIONALIZED 1885 
National Bank of Tacoma 


TACOMA, WASH. 

CHESTER THORNE, Chairman of Board 

R. S. STACY, Pres. STEPHEN APPLEBY, Cashier 

G. S. LONG, Vice-Pres, D. A. YOUNG, Ass’t Cashier 

E. T. WILSON, Vice-Pres. R. RB. MATTISON, Ass’t Cashier 
OLDEST BANK IN TACOMA 

Capital, $1,000,000 Surplus, $170,000 
UNITED STATES DEPOSITORY 


We Want your Tacoma Bank Account and Collection Items for the 
Pacific Northwest. Superior Facilities. Moderate Rates. 


The First National 
Bank of Chicago 


Welcomes and appreciates the 
accounts of banks and bankers, 
Its extensive clientele, develop- 
ed during more than fifty years 
of consistent, considerate ser- 
vice, is splendid endorsement 
of the agreeable and satisfac- 
tory relations maintained with 
correspondents. 


Capital and Surplus $20,000,000 


JAMESB.FORGAN, F.O. WETMORE, 
Chairman of Board. President. 


The Seaboard 
National Bank 


of the City of New Pork 


Efficiently Serves a Large Territory 


East, West, North and South 


Accounts Solicited 


. G. Bayne, President 

ks NELSON, Vice-President 

. C. THoMpson, Vice-President 

. L. Git, Vice-President 

<< CLEVERLEY, Cashier 

-& Dre VAUSNEY, Ass’t Cashier 
Emory, Ass’t Cashier 

Mt. JEFFERDS, Ass’t Cashier 


orranone 
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NOTICE ; For Quick Service 


KANSAS BANKERS’ ASSOCIATION Yaa under 


KENTUCKY BANKERS’ ASSOCIATION aN Any Banking System 
MONTANA BANKERS’ ASSOCIATION ie - 
OHIO BANKERS’ ASSOCIATION 


have made The Rand-McNally Bankers’ 


ONE. THE 
Directory the official directory for the \ , CORN EXCHANGE 


respective associations. This directory 


is also the official numbering agent for f NAT'L BANK 


THE AMERICAN BANKERS’ ASSOCIATION ; PHILADELPHIA 





SIXTH IN THE UNITED STATES 


7." Old Colony Trust Company of Boston was incorporated May 8th, 1890, and while 
it is not, comparatively speaking, an old banking institution, it holds a position in 

the public confidence of which its officers and directors are justly proud. 

With resources in excess of One Hundred and Twenty-five Million Dollars, it ranks 

as the sixth largest trust company in the United States. 


(ia (olony rust fompany 


17 COURT STREET E 
$2 TEMPLE PLACE BOSTON 222 BOYLSTON ST 





CITIZENS NATIONAL BANK 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 
UNITED STATES, CITY AND COUNTY DEPOSITORY 


CAPITAL . ° $2,000,000.00 
SURPLUS and PROFITS _ 1,900,000.00 


G. P. GRIFFITH, Pres. W. A. Wat’ Doenox. Vice-Pres. EDWARD GOEPPER, Vice-Pres 
S. M. RICHARDSON, “Cashier Ass’t Cashier R_ C. SMITH, Ass’t Cashier 
Accounts of banks, bankers, corporations, a and individuals accepted on the most liberal terms coniseat 
with modern and careful banking. Travelers’ letters of credit issued on Union of London and Smith 

Limited, London. Collections a specialty. 


..UNITED STATES DEPOSITORY .... THE OLDEST NATIONAL BANK IN THE COTTON STATES. 


c E. CURRIER, President FRANK E. BLOCK, Vice-President AS. S. FLOYD, Vice-President 
G.R. DONOVAN, Cashier J. S. KENNEDY, Assistant Cashier CD: LEITNER, Ass’t Cashier 


ATLANTA NATIONAL BANK ATLANTA. GA- 


NO. 1559. 


DIRE“TORS—C. E. oo Bloc! Ls . Fi G. R. D Spaldi 
G. Gender, E ee we Thornto: _— a 


CAPITAL, $1,000,000 SURPLUS AND 
DEPOSITS 7,300,000 UNDIVIDED PROFITS _—_ 1,300,000 


Transacts a general banking business. Accounts of ‘anks, banker: ers, merchants, and others solicited. 
correspondence receives our immediate attention. We ‘collect direct on all points in the State. 
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ANNAH B 


> 
TRUST COMPANY 


SAVANNAH, GA. 


CAPITAL - - - - - - - $630,000 
Surplus and Profits - - - - - 679,000 


We Invite Accounts from Banks and 
Bankers, Corporations and Individuals 


Personal Attention Given to Collections. 


THE RALEIGH BANKING 


AND TRUST COMPANY 
RALEIGH, NORTH CAROLINA 
Successors to 


THE RALEIGH NATIONAL BANK, 1865-1885 
THE NATIONAL BANK OF RALEIGH, 1885-1905 


An Honorable Record for nearly 50 years. 
Send Us Your Collections. Prompt Ser- 


vice, Low Rates. 
CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED 


Third National Bank 


ATLANTA, GA. 


FRANK HAWKINS - - - President 
THOMAS C. ERWIN - Vice-President 
JOHN W. GRANT ~ - Vice-President 
JOHN N. GODDARD - Vice-President 
A. M. BERGSTROM - - Cashier 
RALPH W. BYERS - Assistant Cashier 
ANDREW J. HANSEL Assistant Cashier 
W. B. SYMMERS - Assistant Cashier 


Capital and Surplus $1,950,000 
Deposits a ee 6,000,000 


Collections Promptly and Carefully Made by 
Competent Employees 


DESIGNATED DEPOSITARY 
of the UNITED STATES 


First National Bank 
LOS ANGELES, CAL. 


CAPITAL - + + «+ =» $1,500,000 
SURPLUS & UNDIVIDED PROFITS 2,235,000 


OFFICERS 


STODDARD JESS, President 
E. D. ROBERTS, Vice-Pres. W. T. S. HAMMOND, Cashier 
JOHN P. BURKE, Vice-Prea. A. C. WAY, Asa’t Cashier 
E. 8S. PAULY, Vice-Pres. E—. W. COE, Aes’t Cashier 
JOHN S&S. CRAVENS. Vice-Pres. A. B. JONES, Ass’t Cashier 


ENGINEERS 
CHICAGO 


The First National — 
OCILLA, GA. 


Capital Stock - - - $75,000.00 
Surplus and Profits - 34,000.00 
TS 


$109,000.00 | 
Deposits - - - - = 275,000.00 


OFFICERS 
M. J. PAULK, Pres. J. E. HOWELL, Vice-Pres, 
R. H. JOHNSON, Cash. RAY CADWELL, A. Cash. | 
We solicit your collections and business, and 
give prompt and careful attention. 


STATE AND COUNTY DEPOSITORY 


el 


C. A. PRATT, President 
E. G. THOMPSON, Vice-Pres. 
B. P. KIDD, Vice-Pres, 


R. H. THOMPSON, Cashier 
W. B. KENNEDY, Ass't Cashier 
E. M. HARRINGTON, Ass't Cashier | 


THE 


EXCHANGE NATIONAL BANK 


LITTLE ROCK, ARK, 


CAPITAL, PaidUp - - = $ 300,00 
SURPLUS and Undivided Profits 245,000 | 
DEPOSITS - - - - 2,100,000 | 


We Solicit your Arkansas Collections, particularly 
your Little Rock Items. Correspondence Invited 


OWEN T. REEVES, Jr. . . ._. PRESIDENT 
MERRILLW. TILDEN . . VicE-PRESIDENT | 
CHARLES FERNALD . . ._ .VicE-PRESIDENT | 
GEORGE M. BENEDICT .. . . .. CASHIER 
FREDERICK N. MERCER . Ass’? CasHIER 
HARRY P. GATES ... . Ass’? CasHIER 
DALE E. CHAMBERLIN . Ass’T CasHIER 
GEORGE A. MALCOLM . Ass’? CasHIER 


T 
Drovers National 
Bank = 





Union Stock Yards, Chicago 


Capital and Surplus 
$1,000,000.00 


Has the Same Facilities for Reserve Deposits 
as Any Other Chicago Bank 


a igi 


To Banks and Bankers having more or less Live Stock 
Business, this Bank offers exceptional Advantages, 
and solicits correspondence as to terms and facilities 
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COMMERCIAL ATTORNEYS 
THE UNITED STATES 


AND 


IN 
CANADA 


NAMES GIVEN-.IN THIS LIST ARE RECOMMENDED TO US 
AS BEING ENTIRELY TRUSTWORTHY AND RESPONSIBLE 
IN MATTERS OF COMMERCIAL LAW, COLLECTIONS, AND 
ANY LEGAL BUSINESS ENTRUSTED TO THEM 


Town and County 


CALIFORNIA 
Btockton**t 8’n Joaquin 


COLORADO 
Ordway **t .. . Crowley 


CONNECTICUT 
Britain**t Hart’d 
ILLINOIS 


sMt. Carmel**t . Wabash 
sQuincy**t Adams 


New 


INDIANA 


aValparaiso**t ... Porter 


KENTUCKY 


sCalhoun**} ....McLean 
sCovington**t ... Kenton 


sLouisville**t . . Jefferson 


sNewport**t .. Campbell 


MICHIGAN 
Boyne City**Charlevoix 
Falls**+ 


Boyne 
Charlevoix 
Tecumseh**+. . Lenawee 


Name 


WEBSTER, WEBSTER & 
BLEWETT. 


JOHN M. MEIKLE, Refers to 
any bank in the city 


GEORGE W. ANDREW 


HOWARD P. FRENCH. 

MATTHEW F. CARROTT, 
24-25 Stern Bldg. Refers to 
State Sav. Loan & Trust Co. 


F. R. MARINE. Reference: 
Farmers Nat’! Bank and State 
Bank of Valparaiso. 


WM. B. NOE 
BURCH, PETERS & CON- 
NOLLY. General practice. 
SNOW-CHURCH &CO. Legal 
Department. Practicein State 
federal court. Desposi- 
tions taken before W.M. Sale. 
Notary Public. Reference: 
an bank or trust company 
——, ar. 
B U RCH ERS & 
CONNOLLY. cama prac- 
tice. 


HARRIS & RUEGSEGGER. 
See Boyne City. 


FRED'’K B. WOOD. 





Crocker**t . Pulaski | 
a8t. Joseph**} Buchanan 


MONTANA 


ROY W. REED. 

See Crocker. 

See Crocker. 

SPENCER & LANDIS, At 
torneys for Burnes Nat. Bk. 





iBig Timber**}SweetGr. 
Medicine Lake*. . Valley 


NEW MEXICO 


Artesia**} ....... Edd. 
sCarisbad**+t Eddy 


NEW YORK 


JOHN 8B. SELTERS. 
J. A. HEDER. 


J. H. JACKSON. 
BUJAC & BRICE. 





sKingston**+ 
NewYork City** 
New York 


.Ulster 


NORTH CAROLINA 


eee tailaieedeballle 
Elizabeth City* + 
asquatauk 


WM. D. BRINNIER. 


JOSEPH A. ARNOLD and 
assistants. Rooms 70 and 75, 
22 William St. General prac- 
tice in all State and Federal 
courts. Bankruptcy matters. 
Collections given assidu- 
ous attention. Commissions 
carefully executed. Refers to 
the Farmers Loan & Trust 
Co., New York City. 


W. A. WORTH. 


Successor to 
Worth & Pugh. 





Town and County 





NORTH DAKOTA 








aStanley**t ¢.Mountrail 


RAY O. MILLER, State's 
Attorney. 





sCincinnati**} Hamilton 


OKLAHOMA 


BURCH, PETERS & CON- 
NOLLY, First Nat’: Bk. Bldg. 
Refer to Brighton German 
Bank Co 





aPairview**t ...Major 
sHoldenville**t . Hughes 


PENNSYLVANIA 


FRANK L. WELLS 
JOHNSON & CORDELL 





sEaston**t .. North’pton 


KIRKPATRICK & MAX- 
WELL. 





SOUTH CAROLINA © 





sConway**t 
Mullins**+ Marion 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


H. H. WOODWARD. 
HOYT McMILLAN. 





aSioux Falls**t 


Minnehaha 


TEXAS 


BAILEY & VOORHEES, 
Attorneys for Sioux Falle 
Nat. Bank, W. U. Tele 
graph Co., Til. Cen. R. R. Co. 
American Surety Co., and 
R. G. Dun & Co. 





aDalhart**t ... 


Higgins**t.. . Lipscomb 
WASHINGTON 


. Dallam 


CLIFFORD BRALY ana W. 
B. CHAUNCEY. 
ADKINS & SEWELL 





aColville**t.... . Stevens 
aDayton**t. .Columbia 
Kennewick*® .. . Benton 


WYOMING 


STULL, WENTZ & BAILEY. 
ROY R. CAHILL, 
MOULTON & JEFFREY 





aDouglas* t... Converse 
aLusk* ¢ . Niobrara 


NOVA SCOTIA 


Halifax*et Halifax 


QUEBEC 


TQuebec**t Quebec 


Cc. O. BROWN 
See Douglas. 


ALFRED WHI WHITMAN, B.A., 
L.L.B., Barrister, Solicitor, 
and Notary Public, 8 Prince 
Street. Particular attention 
given to collections, mercan- 
tile and admiralty business. 
References by _ permission: 
Royal Bank of Canada, Hali- 
fax; A. and W. Smith & 
Co, Halifax, Nova Scotia; 
Knauth, Nachod & Kihne, 
Bankers, New York City and 
Leipzig, Germany; Elder & 
Whitman, Attorneys-at-Law, 
—" Bldg., Boston, 
1ass. 


BELLEAU, BAILLARGEON 
& BELLEAU, Barristers. 
Attorneys for La Banque 
Nationale and the Quebec 
Ry Light, Heat & Power 

0. 





| Wothke Pugh 
Report Name Taken from Rand McNally & Co.’s Bankers’ and Attorneys’ Directory List. 


Seat. 


*Money Order Office. 


*Express Office. 


(79) 


tTelegraph Station. 


UState Capital 





Meilicke $] 


Active Phone List 


ERE’S the device that will double the 
: efficiency of your telephone. Makes 
it unnecessary to flounder through a huge 


Solves the Phone List Problem 


Puts every name—every number right before you—has 
a full alphabetical index. 99% of your calls can be 
listed in a Meilicke Active Phone List. Think of the 

telephoning time that can be saved. 


Note These Features: 


Hinged cards so that reference and en- 
tries can be made by merely tipping 
cards. 


Index cards automatically fly closed 
when reference is finished 
Cards are loose leaf and will 
hold 440 names, exchanges 
and phone numbers. 
Tabs plainly in sight. 
Scratch pad is a necessity. 
The frame is made of 
pressed steel, black rubber 
finished same as phone. 
This attractive device is 
durable and highly fin- 
ished; it will last a 
lifetime. 
Sent direct on 
receipt of $1.00 


Dealers—Get Our Proposition 


MEILICKE CALCULATOR CO. 


Mfrs. Meilicke Interest Calculators 
Room 433 Thompson Building CHICAGO, ILL. 


The Oldest Bank Chartered by Conti- 
in America THE 4 


nental Congress 1781 


BANK OF NORTH AMERICA 


(NATIONAL BANK) 
PHILADELPHIA 


CAPITAL- = = = = = = $1,000,000.00 
SURPLUS AND PROFITS - = —2,390,000.00 
DEPOSITS, OVER = = © = 14,600,000.00 


HARRY G. MICHENER, President 
CHARLES H. HARDING, Vice-President 
SAMUEL D. JORDAN, Cashier 
WILLIAM J. MURPHY, Ass’t Cashier 
RICHARD S. McKINLEY, Ass’t Cashier 
CHARLES M. PRINCE, Ass’t Cashier 


ESTABLISHED 1870 


MERCHANTS NATIONAL BANK 
RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 


JOHN KERR BRANCH, Pree. W.F. AUGUSTINE, Aes't Cash. 
THOS. 8. McADAMS, V.-P. & C’r J. C. WHITE, Ass't Cashier 
JOHN F. GLENN, V.-Pres. R. H. BROADUS, Ass’t Cash. 
G. JETER JONES, Ass't Cash. H. 8S. ROSS8ELL, Ass’t Cash. 


$200,000.00 
1,200,000.00 


WE CAN MEET YOUR BANKING REQUIRE- 
MENTS INTELLIGENTLY AND TO 
YOUR SATISFACTION 


CAPITAL = - - 
SURPLUS AND PROFITS 


ENGINEERS 
CHICAGO 


The Wisconsin 


National Bank 


of Milwaukee 


L. J. PETIT 
HERMAN F. WOLF 
L. G. BOURNIQUE Vice-President 
WALTER KASTEN Vice-President 
J.M. HAYS Cashier 
FRANZ SIEMENS Asst. Cashier 
WILLIAM K. ADAMS Asst. Cashier 
F. K. McPHERSON Asst. Cas! 


President 
Vice-President 


sler 


Capital - $2,000,000 
1,000,000 
United States Depository 


Surplus - 


Special Attention Given to Collections 


All Business Entrusted to this Bank will be 
attended to carefully and without delay 





| 


Central-State National Bank 


Memphis, Tennessee 


Capital and Surplus $1,000,000.00 


Our Service is Prompt and Efficient 
TEST IT 


B/L drafts and other collections on 
Memphis and vicinity a_ specialty 


Whitney-Central National Bank: 


NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


Consolidation of the Whitney National 
Bank, Germania National Bank and Central 
Bank. Savings & Trust Company opened 
for business July 3, 1905. 


CAPITAL - - $2,500,000.00 
SURPLUS and Undivided Profits $1,597,976.08 


Depository for the State of Louisiana. 
Special Attention Given Collections. 
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THE RAND-McNALLY BANKERS’ MONTHLY ADVERTISERS 


ALBERT T. BACON ~ 


CERTIFIED PUBLIC ACCOUNTANT 


901 Continental and Commercial 208 South La Salle Street 
Bank Building CHICAGO 


Telephone Wabash 6616 





FIRST SAFETY ALWAYS 


ACCURATE, CONSERVATIVE, PROVABLE, GUARANTEED 
APPRAISEMENTS 


MILWAUKE Ci CME New Engl 
ew land > 
Calby-Abbott Bldg. The, [he wdhhomas; G2, CINCINNATI. 


ST.LOUIS First Nat'l Bank Bldg. 
Pierce Bldg. PECOOWIZED AUTHORITIES ON PHYSICAL VALUES INDIANAPOLIS 
linacc\ 


a Salem St. 
Buhl eta _APPRAI Ss ERS Cali 7 ENGINEE RS» » jaTORONTO, Bank Bide 


General Offices: 1124 to 1128 Wilson Avenue, Chicago 


DETROIT 





BAKER, VAWTER & WOLF 


AUDITORS—INVESTIGATORS —A PPRAISERS 
DEVISERS OF FINANCIAL AND COST SYSTEMS 


CHICAGO DES MOINES MUSKOGEE HOUSTON 
INDIANAPOLIS LOS ANGELES WICHITA SHREVEPORT 
NEW YORK OKLAHOMA CITY DALLAS 


TELEPHONE GENERAL OFFICES 
CENTRAL 45 18 TRIBUNE BUILDING CHICAGO 





Py tel halons a tab aa 


THE BANK ADVERTISING 
that made 
A MILLION DOLLAR BANK 
Out of a Building and Loan Association THE HOGGSON 
It will boost your business. BUILDING METHOD 


| 

It will put ‘‘ginger’’ into it. 
| It will make people think 
| 


BUILDER tLe 


A Single Contract and a guaranteed limit 


of cost for a complete building operation. 
yours is the only bank. 


| Writ xr Method Book 
| A-service worth ten times its price, and then some a er ee 


Sold only by mail HOGGSON BROTHERS 


485 Fifth Avenue, New York 
PERU ~ ie ™ - - * = INDIANA NEW YORK BOSTON NEW HAVEN 


CHICAGO ATLANTA 
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